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For the Companion. } 
LOST IN A LONDON FOG. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 


We had been to tea with some friends in= 
shaftsbury Terrace, and were so busy with our | 
gossip that the evening slipped away unper- 
cived till the clock struck half-past ten. We 
were two lone ladies, and had meant to leave 
euly, as we were strangers in London and had 
sme way to drive; so our dismay on discovering 
the lateness of the hour may be imagined. 

We had not engaged a carriage to come for us, 
knowing that a cab-stand was near by, and that 
acab would be much cheaper than the snug 
proughams ladies usually secure for evening use. 

(ut flew the little maid to get usa cab, and we | 
hwried on our wraps eager to be gone. But we | 
yaited and waited, for Mary Ann did not come, 
ud we were beginning to think something had 
happened to her, when she came hurrying back 
i) say that all the cabs were gone from the 
neighboring stand, and she had run to another, 
where, after some delay, she had secured a Han- 
som. 

Now it is not considered quite the thing for la- 
dies to go about in hansom-cabs, without a gen- 
tleman to accompany them, especially in the 
evening; but being independent Americans, and 
impatient to relieve our weary hostess of our 


presence, we said nothing, but bundled in, gave | 


the address,—24 Colville Gardens, Bayswater,— 
ad away we went. 

Adense fog had come on, and nothing was vis- 
ible buta short bit of muddy street, and lamps 
loming dimly through the mist. Our driver 
was as husky as if it had got into his throat, and 
the big, white horse looked absolutely ghostly as 
hewent off at the breakneck pace, which seems 
asnatural to the London cab-horse as mud is to 
Iondon streets. 

‘In’t it fun to go rattling round in this all- 
out-of-doors style, through a real London fog?” 
sid my sister, who was now enjoying her first 
Visit to this surprising city. 

‘That remains to be seen. 
give a good deal to be shut up dry and decent, in 
afow-wheeler, this is so very rowdy,” I returned, 
feeling much secret anxiety as to the propriety 
ot our proceeding. 

“Youare sure you gave the man the right direc- 


For my part, I’d} 


he is half asleep up there, ’'ve no doubt, for we 
have passed one if not two policemen, I’m sure.” 

“Nonsense! you wouldn’t know your own fa- 
ther in this mist. Let Jarvey alone and he will 
bring us safely home.” } 

“We shall see,” I answered, grimly, as a splash 
of mud lit upon my nose, and the cab gave a 
perilous lurch in cutting round a sharp corner. 

Did any one ever find a policeman when he 
was wanted? I never did, though they are as 
thick as blackberries when they are not needed. 

On and on we went, but not a felt helmet ap- 
peared, and never did escaping fugitive look 
more eagerly for the North Star than I did for a 
gleaming badge on a blue coat. 

“There’s a station! I shall stop and ask, for 
I’m not going slamming and splashing about 
any longer. Hi there, driver!’? and I poked up 
the door with a vigor that would have startled 
the soundest sleeper. 

“Ay, ay, mum,” came the wheezy whisper, 
more wheezy than ever. 

“Stop at this station-house and hail some one. 
We must get home, and you must ask the way.” 





tion?” I asked, after we had driven through 
what seemed a wilderness of crescents, terraces, 
gardens and squares. 

“Of course I did, and he answered, ‘All right, 
mum. Shall I ask him if it is all right?” said 
1, who dearly liked to poke up the little door 
in the roof, which was our only means of com- 
nunication with the burly, breezy cherub who 
st up aloft to endanger the life of his fare. 


“All right, mum,” came back the hollow mock- 
| ery conveyed in those exasperating words. 

We did stop, and a star did appear, when I, 
| with all the dignity I could muster, stated the 
| case and asked for aid. 
| “Pleeseman X.” gave it civilly, but I greatly 
| fear he did not believe that the muddy-faced 
| woman with a croaky voice, and the blonde 


| : ; . 
| damsel with curls, long earrings and bright 
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“What will people think of us?’ 

“That we are tipsey also.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Nothing but sit here and drift about till 
morning. The man has probably tumbled off; 
this dreadful horse is evidently wound up and 
wont stop till he has run down; the fog is in- 
creasing, and nothing will bring us to a halt but 
a collision with some other shipwrecked Yankee 
as lost and miserable as we are.” 

“O, L., don’t be sarcastic and grim now! Do 
exert yourself and land somewhere. Go to a ho- 
tel. This horrid man must know where the 
Langham is.” 

“T doubt if he knows any thing, and Iam sure 
that eminently respectable house would refuse to 
admit such a pair of frights as we are, at this dis- 
reputable hour. No, we must go on till some- 
thing happens to save us. We have discovered 
the secret of perpetual motion, and that is some 
comfort.” 

M. groaned, I laughed, the ghostly horse 


*“‘Who’s a-goin’ to know any thing in such a 
blessed fog as this? Most cabbies wouldn’t try 
to drive at no price, but I’ll do my best, mum.” 

“Very well. Do you know where we are 
now 2” I demanded. 

“Blest if I do!” 

He didn’t say “blest’’—quite the reverse—but I 
forgave him, for he really did seem to be making 
an effort, having had his nap out. An impres- 
sive pause followed, then M. had an inspiration. 

“Look, there’s a respectable man just going 
into his house from that four-wheeled cab. Let us 
hail the whole concern, and get help of some sort. 

I gave the order, and, eager to be rid of us at 
any price, our man rattled us up to the door at 
which a gray-haired gentleman was settling with 
his driver. 

Bent on clutching this spar of salvation, I burst 
out of our cab and hastened up to the astonished 
pair. What I said [ don’t know, but vaguely re- 
member jumbling into my appeal all the names 
of all the celebrated and respectable persons 
whom I knew on both sides of the water, for I felt 
that my appearance was entirely against me, and 
really expected to be told to go about my busi- 
ness. 

John Bull, however, had pity upon me, and did 
his best for us, like a man and a brother. 

“Take this cab, madam; the driver knows what 
he is about, and will see you safely home. I'll 
attend to the other fellow,” said the worthy man, 
politely ignoring my muddy visage and agitated 
manners. 

Murmuring blessings on his head, we skipped 
into the respectable four-wheeler, and in a burst 
of confidence I offered Mr. Bull my purse to de- 
fray the expenses of our long drive. 

“Rash woman, you’ll never see your money 
again!” cried M., hiding her Roman earrings 
and clutching her Etruscan locket, prepared for 
highway robbery if not murder. 

I did see my purse again and my money, also, 
for that dear old gentleman paid our miserable 
cabby out of his own pocket (as I found after- 
wards), and with a final gruff “All right!’ the 
pale horse and his beery driver vanished in the 

mist. It is and always will be my firm belief that 
it was a phantom cab, and that it is still revolving 
ceaselessly about London streets, appearing and 





sneezed, and I think the driver snored. 

When things are pretty comfortable I am apt 
to croak, but when every thing is tottering on 
the verge of annihilation I usually feel rather jol- 
ly. Such being the perversity of my fallen na- 
ture, I began to enjoy myself at this period, and 
nearly drove poor M. out of her wits by awful or 
whimsical suggestions and pictures of our proba- 
ble fate. 

It was so very absurd that I really could not 
help seeing the funny side of the predicament, and 


“You may, for we have ridden long enough to | gloves, were really respectable members of the | M. was the best fun of all, she looked so like a 


§0 to St. Paul’s.”” 


Up went the little door and M. asked blandly,— | 


“Are you sure you are going right, driver?” 

, “No, mum, I aint,’’? was the cheering response 
wreathed through the trap-door (as M. called it) 
na hoarse whisper. 

% — you where to go, and it is time we were 
there, 

“Tm new come to London, mum, and aint used 
‘o these parts yet,”? began the man. 

“Good gracious! so are we; and I’m sure I 
(an’t tell you any thing more than the name and 
lumber I have already given. You’d better ask 
ve first policeman we meet,” cried I, with the 
‘oreboding fear heavier than before. 

_ All right, mum,” and down went the little 
‘or, and off rattled the cab. 

Wy irrepressible sister burst out laughing at 
Ne absurdity of our position. , 
Say laugh, M., for mercy’s sake! It’s no 
oe to be wandering about this great city at 

Yen o’clock at night in a thick fog, with a tip- 
~ driver,” I croaked, with a warning pinch. 

He isn’t tipsey, only stupid, as we are, not to 

a *ngaged a carriage to come for us.” 

He is tipsey; I smelt gin in his breath, and 


| glorious American Republic. 
I felt this and I could not blame him, so thank- | 

ing him with a bow, which would have done | 

credit to the noblest of my Hancock and Quincy 

| ancestors, we went on again. 

Alas, alas, it was all go on and no stop, for, al- 
| though our driver had responded briskly, “Ay, 
| ay, sir,” to the policeman’s inquiry, “You know 

your way now, don’t you?” he evidently did not | 
| know it, and the white horse went steadily up 
and down the long, wet streets, like a phantom 
stead in a horrid dream. 
| Things really were becoming serious; midnight 
was approaching. I had not the remotest idea 
| where we were, and the passers-by became more 
| and more infrequent, lights vanished from win- 
| dows, few cabs were seen and the world was evi- 
dently going to bed. The fog was rapidly extin- 
guishing my voice, and anxiety quenching my 
| courage. M.’s curls hung limp and wild about 
her face, and even M.’s spirits began to fail. 

“T am afraid we are lost,’ she whispered in 

my ear. : 

“Nota doubt of it.” 

“The man must be tipsey, after all.” 


dilapidated Ophelia with her damp locks, a blue 
rigolette all awry, her white gloves tragically 


clasped, and her pale countenance bespattered | 


with the mud that lay thick on the wooden boot 
and flew freely from the wheels. 

Ihad my laugh out, and then tried to mend 
matters. What could we do? My first impulse 
was to stir up the sleeping wretch above, and 
this I did by energetically twitching the reins 
that hung loosely before our noses like the use- 
less rudder of this lost ship. 

“Young man, if you don’t wake up and take 
us to Colville Gardens as quickly as possible, I 
shall report you to-morrow. I’ve got your num- 
ber, and I shall get my friend, Mr. Peter Taylor, 
of Aubrey House, to attend to the matter. He’s 
an M. P., and will see that you are fined for at- 
tempting to drive a cab when you know nothing 
of London.” 

I fear that most of this impressive harangue 
was lost, owing to the noise of the wheels and 
the feebleness of my nearly extinguished voice; 
but it had some effect, for though the man did 
not seem scared by the threatened wrath of an 





| “That is evident.” 





M. P., he did feel his weak point and try to excuse 
| it, for he answered in a gruffy, apolegetic tone,— 


disappearing through the fog, to be hailed now 
| and then by some fated passenger, who is whisked 
|to and fro, bewildered and forlorn, till rescued, 
| when ghostly steed and phantom cab vanish 
| darkly. 

“Now you will be quite safe, ladies; and the 
good old gentleman dismissed us with a paternal 
smile. 

With a feeling of relief I fell back, exhausted 
| by our tribulations. 
| “I know now how the wandering Jew felt,” 
said M., after a period of repose. 

“fT don’t wish to croak, dear, but if this man 
don’t stop soon, I shall begin to think we have 
gently stepped out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Unless we were several miles out of our way, we 
ought to arrive somewhere,” I responded, flat- 
tening my nose against the pane, though I liter- 
ally could not see one inch before that classical 
feature. 

“Well, I’m so tired, I shall go to sleep, what- 
ever happens, and you can wake me up when it 
pis time to scream or run,”’ said M., settling her- 
self for a doze. 

I groaned dismally, and registered a vow to 
spend all my substance in future on the most ele- 
gant and respectable broughams procurable for 
money, with a gray-haired driver pledged to 
temperanee, and a stalwart footman armed with 
a lantern, pistol, directory and map of London. 

All of a sudden the cab stopped; the driver, not 
being a fixture, descended, and coming to the 
window, said civilly,— 

“The fog is so thick, mum, I’m not quite sure 
if I’m right, but this is Colville Square.” 

‘Don’t know any such place. Colville Gardens 
is what we want. There’s a church at the end, 
and trees in the middle, and”’ 
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“No use, mum, describin’ it, for I can’t see a 
thing. But the Gardens can’t be far off, so Pll 
try again.” 

“We never shall find it, so we had better ask 
the man to take us at once to some station, work- 
house or refuge till morning,’ remarked M., in 
such a tone of sleepy resignation that I shook her 
on the spot. 

Another jaunt up and down, fog 
er, night later, one woman sleepier 


getting thick- 
and the other 
crosser every minute, but still no haven hove in 
sight. Presently the cab stopped with a decided 
bump against the curb-stone, and the driver re- 
appeared, saying, with respectful firmness,— 

“My horse is beat out, and it’s past my time 
for turning in, so if this aint the place I shall 
have to give it up, mum.” 

“It is not the place,’’ I answered, getting out 
with the calmness of despair. 

“There’s a light in that house and a woman 
looking out. Go and ask her where we are,” 
suggested M., waking from her doze. 

teady now for any desperate measure, I rushed 
up the steps, tried vainly to read the number, but 
could not, and rang the bell with the firm deter- 
mination to stay in that house till morning at 
any cost. 

Steps came running down, the door flew open, 
and I was electrified at beholding the countenance 
of my own buxom landlady. 

?” she 
cried, as I stood staring at her, dumb with sur- 
prise and relief, 

“From the Crystal Palace to Greenwich, I be- 
lieve. 


“My dear soul, where ’ave you been 


fare is,” | answered, dvopping into a hall chair, 
and feeling as I imagine Robinson Crusoe did 


when he got home. 


Of course that civil eabby cheated me abomi- | 


nably. I knew it at the time, but never protest- 
ed, for | was so glad and grateful at landing 
safely | should have paid a pound if he had 
asked it. 

Next day we were heroines, and at breakfast 
alternately thrilled and convulsed the 
boarders by a recital of our adventures. 
“strong-minded Americans”’ 


But the 
got so well laughed 
at that they took great care never to ride in Han- 
som cabs again, or get lost in the fog, 





——<@2>——_——_————— 
For the Companion. 
FRED’S MIRACLE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield, 

The Allans, Ellen and Kitty, were in the garden 
gathering strawberries for tea, and chattering 
like two magpies, or two young girls, it doesn’t 
matter much which, 

“There’s Fred,” said Kitty, hearing the garden 
gate open and shut. “I wish he’d stayed out 
hunting his bugs and beetles a little longer; boys 
are such torments!” 

This she said very good-naturedly, for she cer- 
tainly loved her brother Fred, who sometimes 
went by the name of Prof. Aqgass 





z, or the young 
professor, in the family, on account of his fond- 
ness of natural history. 

it was not Fred who came wp the walk at this 
time, however, but a young man whom they had 
never seen before, 

There was nothing extraordinary in his per- 
sonal appearance, but in his manner there 
tainly was, for although he bowed low, he 
not speak a word, 


cer- 


did 


“Did you wish to see papa?” asked Ellen, 

The stranger answered by a shake of the head 
and a series of incomprehensible gestures. 

“Crazy,” said Ellen, aside. 

“Drunk,” suggested Kitty; and both would 
gladly have retreated to the house, only he stood 
directly in their path. He took no notice of their 
asides, but drew from his pocket a paper which 
he presented them, 

It was a circular, stating that his name was 
Samuel Martin, that he was a deaf mute, and 
had been so from birth; that he was trying 
to raise funds suflicient to aid him in procuring 
an edueation, and tinally commending him to the 
charity of all good men and women. 

He also showed them a blank book containing 
a goodly number of names opposite a sum of 
money, greater or less, This was accompanied 
with a pencil. 

“Merey, he wants us to sign!’ tittered Kitty. 
“T haven't sixpence in the world.” 

“Nor I, Ispent my last cent for cream candy 
at Simpson’s yesterday,” answered Ellen. 

“ 
ty. “L heard her ask the butcher to wait for his 
pay till he came round again. The fact is, this 
family is dead broke; couldn't come begging to a 
worse place,” looking mischievously in Mr. Mar- 
tin’s face. 


Ile seemed to comprehend that there was some | 


obstacle in the way, and handed the girls a tablet. 
Kitty took it and wrote,— 


Come in, M., and ask the man what the | 


other | 


I don’t believe ma has any, either,” said Kit- | 


| “Papa is away. We can do nothing for you.” 

| “Will he be home soon? I propose to remain 
in this vicinity some days,’? wrote Mr. Martin. 

| ‘We expect him day after to-morrow,” wrote 
Kitty, very slowly and laboriously. 

| “I should think you were setting him a copy, 

| by the pains you take,” said Ellen, looking over 

| her shoulder. 

“T have to write loud, you know, because he’s 
deaf,” said Kitty, laughing, and returning the 
tablet to Mr. Martin. 

| “Will you ‘allow me to rest in your pleasant ar- 

bor ?”’ was his next question. 

| “Certainly,” wrote Kitty; and added aloud, 

| “Ll tell Mike to stand guard, though, or you 

may take a fancy to rob the hen-roost.” 

| Mr. Martin retired to the arbor, but scarcely 

| had he stretched himself on the rustic sofa when 

great drops of rain came pattering down from a 

| black, overhanging cloud which had for some 

time obscured the sun. 

The girls ran to the house laughing merrily, 
}and Mr. Martin followed ata slower pace. See- 
jing him standing on the threshold, they could 
| scarcely do less than beckon him in, explaining 
| to their mother that it was a deaf and dumb man 
who had got caught in the shower. 

“Poor man!” said she, with a tenderness which 
bespoke a heart ever open to the claims of com- 
passior, at the same time offering him a comfort- 
able arm-chair. 
| “And, ma, he’s out on a begging tour; but we 

told him papa ’d gone off with all the money,” 
| rattled Kitty. 
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some one was heard bounding up the front steps; 
and in came Fred, his face a-glow with heat and 
excitement. 

“You can’t guess what I’ve got!” said he, hold- 
ing a box up to view. 

“A humming-bird’s egg,” said Ellen. \ 

“Guess again.” 

“An anaconda,” said Kitty. 

“Not so far out of the way. I sha’n’t show it | 
to you girls, though, you’ll be so scared; but Mr. | 
Martin, he’ll appreciate it.”’ | 

He crossed the room, held the box towards | 
Mr. Martin, and motioned him to open it. 

He did so, and out wriggled a small green | 
snake. 

The effect was magical. The deaf and dumb 
man started to his feet, crying,— 


treated to the farthest corner of the room. 

Judge Allan at first regarded this scene with 
utter amazement, and then leaned back in his 
chair and indulged in a hearty laugh, while the 
girls, too much frightened to join in the laugh, 
echoed the cry, “Take him away! Take him 
away!” 

“Fred, Fred, you shouldn’t do such things, 
dear,” said his mother. 

“Why, it’s only a harmless little green snake, 
ma; who’d have thought of such a row over 
him?” said Fred, capturing his prize and return- 
ing him to the box. 

“Well, Mr. Martin,” said the judge when the 
commotion was quieted a little, “‘we shall not 





“Thoughtless child!’? began Mrs. Allan; but 

the object of her reproof had danced off into the 

kitchen to hull her strawberries, so the sentence 
| was not finished. 

As it was still raining when the tea-bell rang, 
‘Mr. Martin was invited to a place at the table; 
| and although after tea the sun came out again, 
| he showed no intention of departing. 

“T really believe he means to stay all night,’’ 
, said Kitty. 

“Don’t speak so, Kitty,” said her mother, re- 
provingly. “What if you were deaf and dumb?” 

“A blessing to the family if she had occasional 
fits of the kind,” observed Fred. 

“And to me, too, because I should get rid of 
hearing your pert speeches,” retorted Kitty. 
“But that man—I wish he’d go. It’s any thing 
but agreeable to have him sitting there watch- 
ing us with his little green eyes.” 

“Perhaps he has no place to go to,” said chari- 
table Mrs. Allan; and seemingly he had not, for 
he stayed and passed the night; whether by her 
invitation or his own she could scarcely tell, it 
came about so naturally. : 

The next day after breakfast he went out on 
his mission, but at noon he returned again, and, 
in short, showed a decided disposition to make 
Mrs. Allan’s house his headquarters while he 
canvassed the town. 

The girls became so accustomed to seeing him 
sitting in the easy-chair—for somehow the most 
comfortable seat in the room always fell to his 
lot—that they ceased to pay any attention to his 
presence, and discussed family affairs as well as 
their own little private matters before him with 
perfect freedom. 

As for Fred, he had sworn eternal friendship 
for Mr. Martin, on the ground of their mutual 
interest in natural history. They had gone out 
together after the shower and hunted the snails 
and small toads; and other equally attractive 
creatures which thronged the garden walks; they 
had gone wild over a lizard which haunted the 
well-curb, and tracked a greund-mole to its re- 
treat. 

And Fred had taken Mr. Martin to his museum, 
and Mr. Martin had raised his hands, and opened 
his eyes with wonder and delight at the array of 
butterflies, and spiders, and centipedes that filled 
the shelves. 

When at last Judge Allan returned, he was 
somewhat surprised to find a strange guest quar- 
tered upon him, and was at first inclined to sus- 
pect a trick; but seeing several familiar names 
among the signatures, he promised to take the 
matter into consideration at his first leisure mo- 
ment. 





@ “Do, papa, give him some money and let him 
go,—such a nuisance!” said Kitty. 

“How came he to take up his abode with us 
asked the judge. 

“IT suppose I must have invited him,” said Mrs. 
Allan. “I don’t remember distinctly; but whether 
I did or not, no doubt he so understood it.” 

On the afternoon of the same day the family 
were all gathered in the parlor, intent chiefly on 
keeping themselves cool—all but Fred, whom no 
| degree of heat could deter from his scientific pur- 
| suits. 

Mr. Martin and Judge Allan were conversing 
by means of the tablets. 

“There’s the professor!” 


oy» 








exclaimed Kitty, as 


need these any more,” touching the tablets with 
l his finger, “‘since the gift of speech is restored to 
|you. My son seems to have wrought a mira- 
| cle.”? 

| Mr. Martin began to stammer out something 
to the effect that “such things had been heerd of 
= that ’pon honor he didn’t know he could 


speak;” but the judge stopped him, saying | 


sternly,— 

“No excuses. I suspected you were an impos- 
tor, from the first, and now I know it. No, not 
so fast!” for Mr. Martin was hastening to the 

| door. ‘You will not leave here until this affair 
has been investigated. Ill make sure that you 
| get no more money under false pretences; in this 
| neighborhood at least.” 

And the Judge was as good as his word, for of 
| course he had no difficulty in making out a case. 
And such was the termination of Fred’s miracle. 

—_—_—__ +o —____——_ 
For the Companion. 
RUBY’S ACQUAINTANCES IN 
PARIS. 

Ruby liked Paris, on the whole. 

It was such fun to watch the people in the old 
| Hotel St. Pere—the garcons, the soldiers, the 
poor servitors, the priests—going and coming all 
| day. 

The construction of French houses was novel 
|to her. In lieu of a door, there was to the hotel 
a great gateway, studded with immense nails, 
and having fastenings as ponderous as if it were 
a prison. In the garden around which the house 
was built, the holy fathers used to walk and 
pluck the flowers that grew in their day, for the 
old building was once a convent. The pictur- 
esque clock fronting the entrance, the many 
doors leading to the various rooms, the balconies, 
high and low, some of them filled with plants in 
bloom, all these things she never grew weary of 
watching. 

But there was something else that both inter- 
ested and puzzled her. Two faces that appeared 
daily on the highest balcony of all. 

Her own window was on the second-story, 
fronting south, and as she sat there so pretty 
and smiling, the rich lace curtains sweeping all 
about her, she often looked up to where stood a 
young girl, who, with her little sister, sometimes 
came out of the quaint window, and stood there 
looking down. 

The girl seemed to be about her own age—the 
little one could not have been more than two 
years old, and was just beginning towalk. Both 
were dressed in the very plainest style. The 
elder wore a little white French cap, from under 
which two or three dark curls strayed. 

Ruby fancied that the girl’s face wore a look of 
sadness. She was very pale and very slender. 
Her hands were small and as white as snow. 

“She can’t work hard,” thought Ruby; “may- 
be she is the child’s nurse.” But some way it did 
not seem like that, either. The little one was 
beautiful, blooming and joyous, and its pretty 
laugh often floated down to where Ruby sat, and 
made her look up and smile involuntarily. 

One morning the pale young girl brought out 





a little pot geranium. There were buds and 
blossoms on the stalks. How she caressed it, 


looking down with the first smile Ruby had ever 
seen on her lips. 
Ruby nodded. She could not help it. The girl 





looked surprised for a moment, then flushed 
nodded back. 

The next time the little one appeared } 
threw a kiss to it. From somewhere the yoy», 
French girl must have seen this, for she immedi, 
ately came out, and taking the baby’s dimple 
hand, raised it to her own lips and threw the kiss 
back gracefully. 

Then she stopped fora few momeuts in a kno). 
ing posture, teaching the pretty thing to t 
kisses. 

Ruby was enchanted. She had made somp 
progress towards an acquaintance. At first ep 
mother, Mrs. Rutherford, discouraged her, 

“She is probably a grisette, and not a proper 
person for you to know,” she said; but the goog 
woman always smiled herself at sight of th 


and 


Ruby 


hrow 


“Eh! O! Get out! Take him away!” and re- | beautiful child; she could not help it. 


As soon as she had mastered her French sug. 
| ciently, Ruby asked one of the garcons who thy 
| little lady was with the child. The man shrugee 
| his shoulders, said he did not know. She worked, 
| he believed; sold things to the shops. So Ruby 
| was but a little wiser than she had been before, 

The acquaintance grew, carried on by dumb 
|show. Sometimes Ruby held up a flower, and 
| then the girl would point to her geranium, which 
| was gorgeous with crimson color. It seemed to 
| be her one enjoyment to water the plant, to fon. 
| dle it, and her very touches were grace itself, 

Once Ruby floated a little pink balloon up 

there, and fortunately they caught it. The baby 
screamed with delight. Apparently it had few 
| toys. Ruby clapped her hands and called her 
| mother to see. 

“TI suppose it’s a dreary little room up there,” 
Ruby said, looking round on their gilded fumi- 
ture and splendid chandeliers. How I wish] 
could see it—and her! 

One afternoon she went out to make some pur. 
chases, and entered one of the great magasins 
where everybody was busy. She wanted to buy 
some gloves, and the shopmen were very atten 
tive. They always are to Americans. 

Presently a dapper-looking little clerk came up 
from behind a desk with some money. He count- 
ed it out. 

“We sha’n’t want any more of that embroid- 
ered ribbon,” he said; “the demand has fallen 
off.” 

“And the little caps?’ asked a voice so low 
and timid, that Ruby turned involuntarily. 

“It was the girl of the geranium,” as Ruby 
called her, but O, how softly beautiful, how in- 
expressibly pale and sad she was! The blue 
veins could be counted under her transparent 
skin. Her soft brown eyes were full of tears. 
She could not conceal her disappointment. 

Ruby spoke upon impulse. 

“OQ, you are my neighbor! ”’ she said. 
long been wanting to speak to you.” 

“Merci, mademoiselle,” said the girl, trying to 
smile. She was very plainly dressed, but in 
deep mourning, and Ruby was sure she was 4 
lady. 

“Do you embroider?” continued Ruby; “be 
cause if you do, mamma was saying yesterday 
that she was very anxious to get something of 
that kind done. I am sure she would give it to 
you.” 

The girl’s eyes began to sparkle with a grate- 
ful light. Again she repeated her thanks, and 
said she was very willing to do the work; she had 
none at present. 

“Ts the little one your sister?” asked Ruby, 
detaining her for a moment, as she paid for her 
gloves. 

“O no, it is a little orphan. Marie and I take 
care of her for the love of God,” she said, simply. 

Ruby was puzzled, but did not like to ask 
more questions. 

“Shall I try and find you in your room?” she 
ventured to say. 

“No; if you please I will come down to you 
and see about the work. I am so glad if I can 
have it; the times are very hard, now.” 

“Come soon,” said Ruby. She was a little 
disappointed. She wished to see how this git! 
lived. 

It was not long before the stranger made her 
appearance in the handsome salon of Mrs. Ruth- 
erford. Ruby had explained to her mother the 
circumstances under which they had met, and 4 
large bundle of work stood in readiness for the 
poor girl. Her eyes sparkled. Here was enough 
to last many weeks—at the end of each week she 
was to receive pay for what she had done. 


“T have 


That day they learned that she was in moult 
ing for her father, who had been an officer in the 
army. The girl spoke of her loss with trembling 
lips. She had no relatives, she said; no one 
care for her only Marie. 

After that Ruby and the girl, whose name Was 
Louise, often sat out on their respective baleo 
nies, They could at least smile and nod at eacll 
other, 
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Qne morning a stout, good-looking French | man leaped upon the bed and shouted in his ear. | the water, so that the men could get at her bottom | 


woman appeared at the door of Mrs. Ruther- But he was unmoved to the end of the prayer, | With the scrapers. 
! when he arose and silently went to his repose. 


jrd’s parlor in great distress. 

“The little child was very ill,” she said, “and | 
yiss Louise implored that the good ‘mamma’ 
ould come over, for she feared it would die 
yithout help.” | 

Mrs. Rutherford laid aside her sewing, and Ru- | 
py begged to go with her. They crossed the | 
qurt-yard and toiled up the polished winding | 
girs to the top story. There they found Louise 
pale as ashes, the little child struggling for 
preath in her lap. 

It was a case that called for great energy and 
gvere restoratives. For nearly two hours they 
yorked over the child. Before the doctor came 
it was out of danger and only needed care, 

“Dear little creature!” said Louise, fondly; “it 
jsall [have to love. I found it during the week 
ye were shelled so dreadfully. I ran into a| 
house for refuge, and this little babe was sitting | 
inits cradle, crying. Its mother lay dead on the 
foor beside it, and two other women were dying. 
The only person left alive in the house was 
Marie, the servant.” 

We took the babe with us, and after that we 
kept together the best we could, and managed to 
feed the poor little babe, if we went without our- 
slves. I was in the convent school when the 
yar broke out; but they spared no one, those 
cruel soldiers. Several of the good sisters were 
killed. It is too horrible to speak of, to think 
of,” she added, shuddering. 

“Now,” she said a moment after, smiling af- 
fectionately upon Marie, “we work together. 
Marie washes for the hotel, and I embroider, so 
we manage to live very comfortably.” 

“\nd your papa was killed?” said Mrs. Ruther- 
ford; “you are sure.” 

“0 yes, [saw his name among the killed twice 
—shot through the heart. My dear, dear papa, 
He was so kind, so good to me!” 
“\nd so handsome!” ejaculated Marie. 

The young girl smiled mournfully, and took 
from her pocket a miniature. It was that of a 
noblelooking gentleman with kindly, smiling 
eyes, and an expression of great beauty. 

After that interview Ruby and Louise became 
more intimate. Louise, after work hours, would 
bring her pretty charge down to Mrs. Ruther- 
ford’s, and Ruby had the pleasure of making a 
wmplete outfit for the little orphan. 

It was after one of these visits, and just as the 
sunwas setting, Ruby was standing on her bal- 
cony attending to the flowers, when she noticed 
that there was a commotion in the yard below. 
Aman in an undress uniform much the worse 
for wear, his hair and beard quite gray, stood 
just inside the entrance, gesticulating violently, 
asnearly all French speakers do when excited. 
Several of the garcons had gathered about him 
and were also talking with great rapidity. Pres- 
ently from the doors and windows the inmates 
of the hotel looked down upon the scene. 

Suddenly there was a loud shriek. 

All eyes were directed upward, and there stood 
Louise, her arms uplifted, 

It was scarcely a moment before she turned 
andrushed in at the window, presently appear- 
ing at the door below. 

“Father!” she cried, in a voice that brought 
tears to every eye; “O, my father!” 

And then there was a scene, for the poor girl 
aid faint with joy on the bosom of the returned 
soldier, who kissed her again and again, and 
pressed her to his heart. 

He had been in prison a prisoner of war, and 
after his release had been sick for many weary 
mouths. His letters had failed to reach his 
daughter, and as soon as he was able he had 
tome direct to Paris, and had been looking for 
his child for weeks, Well, here they were, as if 
the grave had yielded up its dead, neither ex- 
pecting the other to be alive, 

It would be impossible to express the gratitude, 
the wild delight of the girl at this wonderful res- 
‘oration, And when her father declared his in- 
tention of going to America to live, and consent- 
tdthat she should keep the little one to whom 
she was so strongly attached, and that Marie 
a accompany her, she was the happiest girl 
in Paris. 


| 


Louise and Ruby are to-day living in a pleas- 
ant Southern city, and are so inseparable that 
their friends call them “The Twins.” 

+e 
TRUE COURAGE. 

If one dares to do right when all others do 
Wrong, he is a true hero, and wins the respect 
and confidence even of the wrong-doers. 


regardless of their continued mocking and noise. 


fire! He’s genuine!’ After that no one disturbed 


The next night his comrades eagerly watched 


| to see if he would dare to pray a second time. 
To their surprise he again dropped upon his 
knees, and they saluted him with the same noises | with desire to set our feet on it, and sniff the fresh 
as on the previous evening. He did not flinch, | air from the woods. So were all the men, Old sail- 
| however. 


The third evening he kneeled down and prayed, | 


Jn the fourth evening the noise was less. On 
the fifth it was still less, and on the sixth one of 
the soldiers exclaimed, ‘He stands fire! he stands 


him. He had overcome opposition, he had won 
respect. 





4d. 
> 


SPRING. 


In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the rob- 
in’s breast; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself an- 

other crest; 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 


dove; 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. 

TENNYSON: “Locksley Hall.” 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 
By C. A. Stephens, 


INTRODUCTION. 

On the 29th of October, 1790, the good ship Wil- 
liam and Matilda, Capt. Carnise, sailed from the 
Downs, (England,) and after a voyage of one hun- 
dred and ninety-five days, arrived upon the north- 
west coast of North America, on the 12th of May, 
the following spring, (1791). 
Her cargo consisted of English cloths, looking- 
glasses, knives, beads, Dutch blankets, razors; also 
sugar, molasses, nineteen tierces of rum, thirty- 
five hundred muskets, pistols, cutlasses, and a great 
quantity of powder and ball. 
The ship carried for her defence two cannon, and 
a crew of thirty-one men. 
This was in the days of the famous old London 
Company, when the fur trade to America was a 
source of great gain. The William and Matilda 
was one of many vessels trading to the north-west 
coast and China; and but one of many, alas, that 
sailed never to return. Forthose were days of peril, 
of savage and inhospitable coasts, of murderous at- 
tack, and sudden capture, and weary captivity. 
“Better go down at sea than be wrecked on shore,” 
was a saying of those hardy mariners,—and not with- 
out reason, since to escape to land was to fall into 
the hands of savage tribes who either tortured their 
captives or held them as slaves. 
uittle do we now realize the perils of those long 
(two years’) voyages round the world. Those were 
bold hearts who made them. 
The William and Matilda was sent out by her 
owners to trade for furs with the “Salvages lying 
along the north-west coast of America and about 
Queen Charlotte’s Island.” Our narrative is the sto- 
ry of James Ebbits and George Edward Chester. 
The former was a youth of seventeen, and nephew 
of the gunner of the ship, William Ebbits, who was 
also the armorer, and of whom his nephew James 
quaintly remarks, that “He was a good and a true 
man, but a very careless one.” 
James was his assistant, and probably knew him 
well; for again he remarks, “My Uncle William was 
kind, but when at work at the vice, he used his tools 
very suddenly, and withal, hastily, and one day laid 
my cheek open with a cold chisel;” from which we 
infer that “Uncle William” was not a very safe man 
to work with. But they suffered still worse than 
this from his carelessness in the end. 

Ned Chester was the third son of Lord H., and 
had no business whatever on the William and Ma- 
tilda. From the facts it seems that he must have 
been a wild youngster, much too fond of adventure 
for his own good. 

He had run away from his tutor and family, and 
by some means (probably by payment of money and 
a plausible story) induced Capt. Carnise to let him 
go aboard his ship. It is this same love of adventure 
that has led many a boy to peril‘and premature 
death. Otherwise young Chester seems to have been 
a youth of many noble qualities. Personally he was 
very handsome, and never lacking in courage, as 
the narrative abundantly testifies. At this time he 
was in his nineteenth year. 

Jemmy Ebbits’ story has come down by word of 
mouth. He seems to have had little taste for prose 
writing. A ballad, however, stands accredited to 
him, in which he has given some account of the cap- 
ture of the ship by the Indians. It begins quaintly: 

“Come, all ye bold North-west men 
Who plough the raging main, 
Into some foreign country 
Your fortunes for to gain.” * 

But in after years (after his removal to the United 

States) he used to tell the story of his adventures, 











ing chapters. 





CHAPTER I. 


much as the writer has set them down in the follow- 


Ah! how Ned and Llonged to go ashore; the land 
looked so pleasant and attractive to us! We were | 
sick and tired of the sea, upon which we had been so 
many months; and there lay the shore, with its 
grass, and trees, and green hills. We were wild 


ors, particularly those sick of scurvy, would get right 
down on their knees and beg and pray the captain 
to let them swim ashore. 


| 
























But Capt. Carnise’s orders were strict. Not a man 
could land till we knew whether the savages were 
friendly or not. 

There was a village of the tribe known as Aittiz- | 
zarts up at the head of the cove, three or four miles 
distant. No doubt they saw us long before we cast 
anchor. But during the whole of the 13th no canoe 
came off to the ship. It seemed as if they were hos- 
tile, or they would have come at once. 
Early on the morning of the 14th, however, a very | 
fine canoe came fearlessly alongside and three sav- 
ages climbed on deck. One of these was a stalwart 
Indian, clad in a magnificent cloak of black sea- | 
otter skin. | 
This was the Aittizzart chief. His complexion was | 
a light copper-color; his face was painted in black | 
bars; and over each eyebrow there wasa heavy daub 

of black pigment. 

His hair, which was long and jet black, was drawn 

up and tied in a bunch on the top of his head. There 

was much oil on it, and it was strewn over with a 

white down from ducks, or geese, making his head 

seem as if he had stood for afew moments in a smart 

snow storm. 

The two other Indians wore smock-frocks of a 

brown cloth, made of the bark of some tree; their 

heads were not ornamented with down. 

The chief’s name was Cheeboolth. He was very 

dignified in his bearing, and made signs with his 

hand. Friendly signs were made to him by all of 

us, and he was invited below, where both he and his 
attendants made a hearty meal of ship-biscuit and 
molasses, mixed together. 

Capt. Carnise then gave him two heavy Dutch 
blankets and a double-barrelled gun. With this lat- 
ter he seemed greatly pleased. 

I oiled the locks for him, and showed him how 
much powder to put in at one charge. He had 
piercing black eyes, and watched my every move- 
ment with the sharpest attention. 

When I handed it to him loaded, he said, “Jem- 
my, woocosh” (for he had heard the others call me 
Jemmy). Woocosh meant good in their tongue. 

He gave the captain to understand that they had 
many skins like those of his cloak to sell. We 
all thought him friendly and disposed to trade, which 
shows how little we knew of his treacherous nature. 

That forenoon eight men in the pinnace were set 
at work scraping off the barnacles. Directly after 
the noon mess the long boat was sent ashore with 
twelve men for fresh water. They took the water- 
butts with them. The sailors were all in high spirits. 
They sang and so-hoed from the long boat as they 
rowed up the cove. 

Soon after a canoe, followed immediately by three 
others, came to the ship from the Indian village. 
The captain and the first mate, Mr. McEntee, began 
to barter with the savages. They had several fine 
skins. 

Ned and I watched them awhile, then went down 
to the armory to overhaul and oil the locks of some 
Spanish fowling-pieces, for the captain had promised 





we want to go up. 
come poking their noses in here where the arms are.” 


| death - struggle. 


By-and-by some one came to the door of the ar- 


mory, and after wriggling the key a moment, turned 
the lock and took it out. 


“What is he locking us in here for?” I exclaimed, 
“O, never mind,” said Ned, “we can sing out when 
Cap don’t want the Indians to 


We thought that it was the gunner who had locked 
the door, but it must have been one of the savages. 
They evidently knew more about the ship than we 
supposed, and knew that the arms were all in that 


| room, and that there were no other weapons on board, 


A little after we heard the captain order the men 
in the pinnace, who were scraping the bottom, to come 
on deck. He spoke sharply and hurriedly. Imme- 
mediately some one came and tried the door of the 
armory. We began to feel uneasy, and should have 
gone up to the deck if we could have got out. Ned 
climbed upon the vice-bench and looked out of the 
stern lights. 

“Here are four canoes under the stern,” said he. 
“But there comes the long boat, and Lam glad of it.” 

In a few minutes the long boat came alongside. 
We heard the second mate, Mr Graham, scolding 
because there were so many canoes in the way; and 
there was a bumping noise as the sailors thrust them 
aside. Then the davit blocks were hooked, and we 
heard the hoisting in of the boat. 

A moment afterwards there was a most unearthly 
yell, followed instantly by shouts and a terrible sound 
of blows and seuflling! 

Ned leaped down from the vice-bench. 

“Hear them!” he exclaimed. 
murdering the crew!” 

A nameless horror thrilled me, 
pale. 


“The savages are 


Ned was ashy 
Then we ran to the armory door and shouted 
. ’ 


| and battered it with the butts of muskets. 


But nothing could have been heard above the ter- 
rific yells of the savages and the awful uproar of that 
Shrieks of agony, heavy blows, 
frantic scufflings, alarmed shouts, pistol shots, and, 


above all, those furious yells! I shudder to my very 


| heart as I recall those sounds of conflict. And there 


were we, pent up! 
We smashed the stocks of our muskets against the 
door. It was too firm to be broken. Then we ran to 
the stern lights and stared frantically out. Little 
could be seen here. Presently—in less than five 
minutes, I think, though it seemed an age—the fear- 
ful sounds on deck ceased quite suddenly. There 
was silence. Then came wild whoops of exultation 
| and the noise of a prodigious leaping and dancing. 

“They’ve murdered every man,” cried Ned, “and 
they will murder us, Jemmy, like kids! But we'll 
die fighting!’ he exclaimed, the ashy hue on his 
cheek giving way to a blood-red flush, 








Runniag into the powder-room, he brought out a 
| keg of powder, and, knocking in the head, began to 
| load musket after musket, stufling in two and three 
| bullets into each barrel. 

For my own part, I was shaking all over with ter- 
ror. 

“Load, Jemmy, load!’ Ned exhorted me, with eyes 


aflame. “They'll be here in a moment or two!” 


My hands shook so that I could scarcely hold up a 
musket; but I did load three or four. Ned charged 
not less than ten. Then his face changed all at once 
to a set, pale expression. 

“Jemmy,” said he, quite calm, “we never will fall 
into their hands alive. They'll torture us if they 
take us prisoners.” 

He took a musket and ran into the powder-room 


again. The powder-kegs were ranged on broad 
shelves. Ned took down no less than half-a-dozen, 


Arrival on the North-west Coast—The Aittiz- 
zart Chief—A Stately Savage—Great Numb- 
ers of the Indians come on board to Trade— 
They Steal the Armory Keys—Treachery— 
A Sudden Attack—A Frightful Scene—The 
Savages Capture the Ship and Murder the 
Crew—Jemmy and Ned remain Unperceived 
in the Armory. 

On the 12th of the month of May, the ship William 
and Matilda arrived in the great roadstead, or chan- 
nel, between Queen Charlotte’s and the mainland. 
After passing many small islands that bear no name 
on maps, we cast the anchor in a fine cove, land- 
locked and running back between two high, wooded 
points. 

We had need to take in wood and water before 


| The armory, where were kc 

| lasses, was a long cabin exter 
ion-way to the stern lights. 
was a heavy one. The keys 
by the armorer and gunner. 
door out of the armory, and t 
room (magazine). 


lock when we went in to ot 
never to leave it there, but T 
less, and often neglected the 

We were at the vices rep 
hour or two. 
utes. 





A young soldier going to his barrack-room to | 


Sleep for the first time, quietly kneeled down to 
Pry in the presence of his comrades. This act 
“es the signal fora storm. Hisses, shouts and 
Whistling filled the room with hideous noises. 
lts were thrown at the kneeling soldier; one 


proceeding up the coast; and it was necessary to ca- 
| reen the ship, to scrape off the barnacles and sea- 
| weed that had gathered on her bottom during our 
| long cruise up the Pacific. To do this the cargo had 
| to be shifted to one side to make the ship careen in 


from the shore. 
“And there are more than 


We could hear them jabbe 


bottom—a dismal sound: 


*This ballad has been sung to various tunes, and 
rake—rake. 


changed, in part, to apply to other similar captures. 





| us that we might go ashore next morning. 


I noticed that the key to the door was left in the 


Once Ned went on deck for a few min- 
When he came down he told me that there 
were seven canoes alongside, and many more coming 


on deck, grinning like red apes,” said he. 


knocked in the heads and turned out the powder in 
a great black heap on the floor. Then he came out. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do, Jemmy?” 
said he, solemnly. 

Fearful as was our case, I started. 

“If they break in that door,” continued Ned, slow- 
ly, “I'll try to drive them out; but if we can’t, ’'d 
rather die suddenly than by inches, and the charge 
of one of these guns goes into that heap of powder! 
We never shall know what hurt us,’? Ned went on, 
seeing the terror in my face. “It’s better than fall- 
ing into their hands. It'll blow this ship to atoms, 
and kill every Indian fiend on it!” 

All this really occupied but a very fewseconds. The 
noise of the exultant dance still continued, interrupt- 
ed only by their tremendous whoopings, which must 
| have been heard far over the land; and they drummed 
on the deck with their clubs and upon the bulwarks. 

Soon, however, they began to rummage below. 
We could hear them smashing articles in the main 


»pt the muskets and cut- 
iding from the compan- 
The door leading into it 
to this door were kept 
There was but one other 
hat led into the powder- | 


iu work. The rule was, 
Incle William was care- 
rules. 

airing the locks for an 


fifty of the copper-noses 





ring confusedly, and we 


could also hear the men scraping steadily at the ship’s | cabin, pounding with their clubs, and uttering loud 


rake—rake, rake—rake,' exclamations at what they found. 
| The armory door was tried several times; and ina 
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little time one of them came and beat upon it a score 
of strokes with his clnb. But the solid oaken plank 
and the heavy bolts withstood the blows as they had 


ourown. With an angry whoop, the savage went off. | 


What moments of suspense were those! We stood 
there, each with a cocked musket, and Ned had a 
second ready at his hand. But as minute after min- 
ute passed, it became evident that the savages did 
not suspect that any one was in the armory, for no 
one came near us. 

To be continued, 
+o 
A STATESMAN’S BURIAL. 


Some months ago, in those days of autumnal 
loveliness which passed the bounds of early win- | 
ter, the burial of a great naturalist took place in 
Mount Auburn, an account of which was given 
the readers of the Companion. On the first mild ! 
day of Northern spring-time—the 16th of March 
—we again stood in the beautiful cemetery beside 
an open grave near that of the eminent scientist. 
It was a statesman now whose worth was to be 
measured by the people’s tears. The funeral 
rites of Charles Sumner were being solemnized | 
in the city amid unequalled tributes of public 
sorrow; and at sunset all that was mortal of 
the distinguished Senator was to be deposited in 
this waiting tomb. 


We had left the streets of the city, where the 
emblems of mourning were displayed amid Sab- 
bath-like stillness, and where crowds of people 


had assembled to pay a spontancous tribute of | 


respect to the departed statesman. Fresh in our 
minds was the scene in Doric Hall, where his re- 
mains had laid in state, amid historic emblems, 


and in an atmosphere heavy with the fragrance | 
As we entered the cemetery, the | 


of flowers. 
tolling bells of the city had reminded us that the 
great statesman was being borne from the State 
House, from the venerable church where he had 
worshipped, and from the streets and the scenes 
he had loved so well. 

It was a mild afternoon. The blue sky was 
barred and flecked with light clouds. There was 
a solemn stillness in the air that seemed in har- 
mony with the universal sorrow of the hour. 
Everywhere people were threading the avenues 
of Mount Auburn, converging around the tower 
and the highest land elevation, at whose foot the 
grave had been made. 

The terraced side of the hill overlooking the 
grave gradually filled with people, to the number 
of many thousands. They stood in reverent si- 
lence awaiting the last sad scene. 

Half-mast flags were seen on every hand above 
the hill-tops, and the tolling of bells was heard 
in all of the surrounding towns, the measured 
tones of sorrow seeming to retreat into the cloudy 
distances until almost imperceptible to the ear. 

The grave was a simple brick vault in the 
earth, in an open lot on the slope of the hill from 
which the cemetery derives its name. Above it 
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|we were waiting stood an old negro woman, 
holding by the hand a bright-eyed little girl. 
Her face was thin and deeply wrinkled, but calm, 
patient and trustful. The child’s face seemed to 
indicate more of Caucasian beauty than of Afri- 
can blood. As I caught sight of the woman’s 
sad countenance at every casual turning of the 
head, I felt almost constrained to ask her what 
| sorrowful history had left its traces there. Had 
she been a slave? Had her children been forced 
|away from her? Had she known the bitterest 
| experience a mother can know in some hut by 
the savannas, amid the cotton fields or the rice- 
| swamps? 
Presently a carriage was driven to the side of 
|the grave. One might see through the glass 
front that it was loaded with flowers. A young 
lady, a daughter of Dr. S. G. Howe, who was to 
stand as the representative of Mr. Sumnev’s sister 
in California by the grave, alighted, and a wreath 
and cross of delicate exotics were laid on her arm. 
The old negro woman drew the child closer 
towards her with a trembling hand, and said, 
“Milly, those flowers are for him.” 
Then came men bringing a cross of ivy and 
violets on a standard of pendent ferns, and set it 
| in the centre of the lot, near the grave. I could 
| hear a faint whisper amid the silence, “Those 
flowers are for him.” 
| As the sun was setting, its glory shrouded in 
| broken masses of clouds, a company of officers 
| mounted on black horses swept slowly round the 
hill. Hearts beat faster, but no one of the ex- 
pectant assembly seemed to move. The hearse, 
with its guard mounted on white horses, followed. 
| Behind it came the long line of coaches, in which 
| were some of the most illustrious men of the na- 
| tion. The procession stopped, the musicians and 
| singers took their places, and the low, sweet tones 
| of “Integer Vite,” in tremulous measures, rose 
upon the air. It was an ode of Horace that Mr. 
Sumner had loved. 

As the coffin, buried in flowers and floral em- 
blems, was removed from the hearse, the old 
slave woman’s hand pointed tremblingly to it; 
and as it passed into the grave she tearfully said, 
“Milly, had it not been for him, you might have 
been a little slave!” 

The shades of night were fast gathering as the 
coffin was lowered, while Dr. Sunderland repeat- 
ed the Lord’s Prayer. Crosses and wreaths of 
| rarest flowers were thrown upon it, and among 

them one floral tribute of surpassing beauty, on 
| which was the motto, “Do not let my Civil Rights 
Bill fail.” An immense cross of lilies was placed 
at the head of the grave, rising like a white mon- 
ument above the uncovered heads in the shadows. 





It was an impressive scene. Vice-President 
Wilson bent over the grave, his patriarchal form 
and white head conspicuous among the mourn- 
ers. The divided statesmen had sat side by side 








a solitary oak stretches a single strong arm. | 
Near are the graves of Countess Ossoli, Agassiz, 
Septimus Felton, Burlingame, and other names 
distinguished in statemanship, literature and art. 

We could but associate the gnarled oak that 
was to shade the remains in sunshine and shelter 
them in storm, with the solitary grandeur of the 
character of the departed statesman. “A great 
man under the shadow of defeat,” said Mr. Sum- 
ner to a friend, on the last social evening he ever 
spent, “is taught how precious are the uses of ad- 
versity; and as an oak tree’s roots are strength- 
ened by its shadow, so all defeats in a good cause 
are but resting-places on the road to victory at 
last.” He, indeed, had grown strong in defeat 
like the oak in its own shadow, and the resting- 
place of victory awaited him at last. 

At nearly sunset the bells of Cambridge an- 
nounced to the waiting multitudes that the pro- 
cession was approaching—passing the old histor- 
ic college—his alma mater, the scene of his 
conscientious and studious youth. Did it also 


| his last messages of love. 


in the Senate and fought the battle for freedom 
together for nearly a quarter of a century. Em- 
erson was there, to whom the dying Senator sent 
Statesmen, scholars, 
poets and philanthropists were there, in all of 
whose bosoms was a common sentiment. An 
hymn was sung, Luther’s majestic choral, “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” The last impres- 
sive words of the hymn seemed indeed to em- 
phasize the lesson of the statesman’s life: 
The word above all earthly powers— 
No thanks to them—abideth. 
The spirit and the gifts are ours 
Through Him who with us sideth. 
Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also; 
The body they may kill,— 
God's truth abideth still, 
His kingdom is forever. 

It is dark and ended now. The procession and 
the mourning throng have gone. The cross of lil- 
ies guards the grave like a ghost, and the solitary 
oak stretches its arm above the statesman’s eter- 
nal slumber. He little thought when battling 








recall the fact that a life well begun and schooled 
in the practice of virtue was ending well? | 
On the side of the hill just above the place where 


for the right, amid the reproach of friends and 


the bitterest opposition of enemies, that his life ! 


would have an ending like this. He little dreamed 
that his grave would be made fragrant by the 


| gle note, and of that only. 


freshest flowers of Southern soil, and the tolling | 
of bells in Southern Charleston as well as in his | 
own New England, would attest the universality | 
of the nation’s grief. In this view, few events of | 
the present time have taught the whole nation a | 
more sublime moral lesson. 

H. BUTTERWORTH. 


> 
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SUNSHINE. 


Gentle spring, in sunshine clad, 

Well dost thou thy power display! 
For winter maketh the light heart sad, 

And thou—thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train, F 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the rain, 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 

LONGFELLOW: from the French. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE EYE. 

When a beam of white light is separated into 
its seven different hues by passing through a 
prism, we find that at one end of the row of col- 
ors stands red, at the other violet, and in the 
middle green. The intervening hues — orange, 
yellow, blue and indigo—are made by combina- 
tions of the others. They are like a class of boys 
distinguished by different clothes, of which red 
stands at the head, as a well-read boy ought to 
do; while those lower down look green with jeal- 
ousy, blue with despair, or purple with anger. 

Now it used to be considered that the three 
primary colors were red, yellow and blue, but in 
modern optics red, green and violet are found to 
be the true colors, which together form white, 
and by combinations of two form the other hues. 

There is a ground for this change in the dis- 
coveries recently made in the structure of the 
eye. It is found that colors do not exist by 
themselves, as such. Not only is green in every 
man’s eye, but red and violet also, and nowhere 
else. Outside the eye there are waves of ether 
of varying length, and when these fall upon the 
retina they produce the sensations of color, the 
longest waves producing red, the shortest violet. 

But the same sensations may be caused in the 
eye by other means, as by pressing the eyeball, 
by electricity, and by taking certain kinds of 
medicine. It therefore follows that there are in 
the retina, or inner surface of the eye, and es- 
pecially in the yellow spot called the forea, where 
the pictures are presented, three different sets of 
nerves, which are peculiarly sensitive to the light- 
rays of various wave-lengths. 

It is clearly proved that some parts of the reti- 
na are not sensitive at all to the longest waves of 
ether, and therefore the sensation of red is not 
produced. If a red object is placed within a cer- 
tain distance of the eyes, so that the rays from it 
fall rather on the sides than on the middle of the 
retina its color is not visible. 

In cases of what is called color-blindness, there 
seems to be a defect in a particular set of nerves, 
those which receive the impressions of red, for 
persons thus afflicted generally see red as black. 
| \ Seotch clergyman, wanting a new gown, was 
| going to buy red cloth for it, thinking it black. 

Dalton, an optician of Manchester, England, 
was color-blind. He was a Quaker, and once 
went to the Friend’s meeting in a pair of bright 
red stockings which some wag had put in the 
place of the dark gray ones he usually wore. A 
scarlet geranium appears to such persons of the 
same color as the leaves, All tints are to them 
varieties of blue and green, or, as they call it, 
yellow. 

When all the waves of light act on the eye with 
about the same intensity, the result is the com- 
bined impression of white light. The nerves of 
vision are thus quite different from those of 
hearing. 

There are said to be three thousand nerve- 
fibrils for the perception of musical sounds, and 
each of these is adapted to the reception of a sin- 
Many notes may be 
heard at the same time, but they are not com- 
bined into one. The leader of an orchestra dis- 
tinguishes every note played by the various 
instruments, and not one could be changed with- 
out producing a different impression on his ear. 
In colors it is different. 

The nerves of the eye sympathize with each 
other, and act not in concert but in union. Hence 
the various hues may be mixed so as to form 
different tints, and all combined in white light. 
Thus, even when the red waves do not produce any 
impression, the effect of the others is to produce 
white light. A person who is blind to red can 
see white as well as another. It would be a ter- 
rible loss to him if he could not. When blue and 
yellow pigments are mixed they,form green, but 
when blue and yellow rays of light are made to 
unite they form white light. 

The nerves of the eye are easily fatigued, and 
when strained by too prolonged attention to a 
bright light they refuse to see at all. 


after looking 








Thus when 
a very brilliant object out of | 
doors for some time we go into a room, every | 


a 
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thing appears black at first; though after awhile 
the eye recovers itself and can distinguish Mints 
objects and shades of color. ” 

Probably from the same reason any light of 
any color, if very bright, is at last accepted hy 
the eye as white. At first an intense light prin. 
out red and yellow tints, while a mild light on 
ders the blue more visible. Thus the gk, S 
night, when there is very little light, stil] Tetains 
its blue color, while a red cloak looks black, ln 
moonlight there is a prevailing blueish tint over 
every thing. And it has been noticed that ina 
picture-gallery when it begins to get dark the 
blue in the pictures comes out into greater prom. 
inence, 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


We condense from the Cornhill Magazine 
few interesting facts relative to this great paint. 
er and true-hearted man. When Landseer was, 
mere child, he used to ask his mother to set hi 
copy to draw from, and often complained that ss 
always drew one of two things, either a shoe ora 
currant pudding, and he was quite tired of them, 
He next went to his father, who wisely told hin 
that nature was the only school, observation tis 
true and only teacher. 

So the boy learned to use his own powers, ty 
think about what he saw and then copy. 

With his two brothers, who were also fond of 
sketching, he spent many happy hours each day 
on Hampstead Heath—a common where litt}: 
donkeys, and old horses, and large families of 
chickens were always to be seen. Just the place 
to develop his life-bent,—an intense love for ani. 
mal life. 

The curly-headed boy, acting upon his father's 
advice, began to copy what he saw on the heath, 
and painted a picture in those early days, which 
was afterwards sold. It was called the “Mis 
chief-makers,”’ and represented a mischievous 
boy who had tied a log of wood to the tail of a 
mischievous donkey. The drawing is marked 
“E. Landseer, five years old.” 

Little Edwin was eight when he first engraved 
a plate of etchings,—asses’ heads, sheep, don- 
keys were all there, and there came a second plate 
for lions and tigers. He was always drawing 
animals. When he was thirteen his father took 
him to Haydon, the painter, for lessons in dis 
secting animals, as the only way to understand 
their construction. 

The list in the South Kensington Museum of 
his early works is a marvel of length and indus 
try. 

Some of his earliest paintings are illustrations 
of Walter Scott’s romances. He loved Scott 
from the beginning to the very end of his life, 
and kept some of his books by his bedside to 
read when he could not sleep. One of his very 
first oil pictures, however, was not out of a book; 
it was the portrait of his sister as a baby tod 
dling about in a big bonnet. 

When about twenty-one, Landseer received 4 
premium from the British Institution for a pic 
ture called “The Larder Invaded.’”’ Two years 
after, he painted the celebrated ‘“Catspaw: the 
monkey’s device for eating hot chestnuts.” Then 
he was made A. R. A., and in 1826 the scene 
changes from lions’ dens and monkeys’ pranks, 
to the well-loved moors and lakes, to the misty, 
fresh, silent life of the mountains. 

Fuseli, a distinguished artist, took a great far- 
cy to Landseer, who entered the academy vely 
early. He would look around for his favorite 
pupil, saying, “Where is my little dog-boy?” 
As a youth he haunted shows of wild beasts, and 
the matches of terriers at rat-killing. Always 
with sketch-book in hand, studying motion, po 
and glance, that he might interpret their full 
meaning to those less favored. 

And how many dogs he has made us acquaillt 
ed with, and made us better for the acquaitl- 
ance. Who does not know the picture called 
“Suspense;” the noble hound watching at his 
master’s closed door? He has pictured a true 
heart, by which tender reproach, silence, steady 
trust and anxious patience are manifested. 

One of his most touching paintings is the 
“Shepherd’s Last Mourner,” too well known © 
be described. Dogs! He has not forgotten ont, 
from the dignified and surly bulldog to the im- 
pudent poodle. The children’s favorite must be 
the dear, big Newfoundland that is saving the 
little child from the sea. 

It was a pity that Landseer never wrote on the 
treatment of animals, a subject he so well under 
stood. His only whip, when training horses, ¥8 
a piece of sugar. 

A lady asked him how he gained his wonder- 
ful power over dogs. “By peeping into thei 
hearts,” was his answer. 





But he did not confine himself to dogs. De 
sheep, game, a lion roaring among the X cls, § 
tender little calf tied by a noose, were all won 
derfully diawn and coloied. 
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And there are various portraits. 


an order for a picture of herself on horseback in 
an old archway at Windsor Castle. | 

His last years were saddened by great suffer- | 
ing and by mental disease. He used to lie in his 


The Queen ! the sweet memory of it afterwards, can help a writer 


was his patron and warm friend, and gave him | |to bear many subsequent failures, for failures are 
| sure to come to ev ery one. 


_ THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
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|} read on account ot the custom of wearing a beard 
A good chin should neither project nor retreat too 
much. A very retreating chin denotes weakness, 
and a very projecting one harsh strength, united 
. with firmness amounting to obstinacy. <A pointed 
CABBIE’S IDEA OF CHRONOLOGY. | chin generally denotes acuteness. A’soft, fat, dou- 
When a shocked official told Bismarck that one | ble chin generally denotes * love of good living, and 
jan angular chin judgment and tirmuess. Flatness of 


the chin at the present day is rather difficult oP 











studio, where he wanted to dic, and would not | could not number the French “indemnity” if he | ¢hin implies coldness; a round, dimpled chin, good- 
give up his work until the end , Should keep up his counting “from the Christian era | ness; a small chin, fear; sharp indentions in the 


When near death his easel and canvas were 
brought to him, and he was left alone in the 
hope that he might take up his work and forget 
his pain. When his friends came back they | 
found that he had painted the picture of a little 
lamb lying beside a lion. | 

This was his last. 
ture’s true priesthood. 
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STAG-HUNTING. 


Stag-hunting was formerly a favorite sport of the 
court and gentry of England. It was regarded as | | 
the most noble of all the sports. That was in days | 
long gone by, when deer still roamed wild through | H 
the forests and fens of “Merrie England.” Now | 
deer are found only in the parks of the nobility and 
in the lowest possible condition; but still Her Maj- | 
esty the Queen has a pack of stag-hounds, which is 
governed by various titled officers, and extracts quite | 
a considerable sum of money from the pockets of | 
her liege subjects, so that they may well regard it as | 
a pack of dear hounds. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to 
give these dogs some employment, and revive the 
ancient sport, but the deer are now so tame that 
they soon tire of running, and the stags fall with the 
“staggers.” The custom is to take them out ina 
cart to some common, and turning them loose, to 
give them a start or “law” of ten minutes before the 
dogs are sent after them. One cailed “The Doctor” 
led the chase gallantly for many a season, and for | 
many a stirring mile, when “he was one day discov- 
ered with his nose in a lady’s lap, having taken shel- | 
ter from his accustomed friends—you could hardly | 
call the hounds his foes—in the comfortable parlor ! 
of a farmhouse.” 

This was certainly turning the royal stag-hunting 
into a farce, but since then it has been even worse— 
the stags almost refusing to run atall. It is curious 
how reluctant they are in England to give up one of 
their ancient customs. 

a 
A KING’S LIFE, 

Our country would fare badly if the Presidents 
were not men of larger brains and stronger charac- 
ters than most European monarchs. The average 
King of Great Britain is many grades below the ay- 
erage President of the United States. If one doubts 
the fact, let him read Mr. Thackeray’s volume on the 
“Four Georges.” Mr. Thackeray was a true Eng- 
lishman, with an enthusiastic love for his country 
and its institutions. But he had small reverence for 
Kings, and a kind of contempt for the House of 
Brunswick. 

The following brilliant notice of a morning in the 
life of George III. is an illustration: “One morning 
before anybody was up, the King walked about 
Gloucester town, pushed over Molly, the housemaid, 
who was scrubbing the doorsteps with her pail, ran 
up stairs and woke all the equerries in their bed- 
rooms; and then trotted down to the bridge, where 
by this time a dozen of boats were assembled. 
‘What! is this Gloucester New Bridge?’ asked our 
gracious monarch. ‘Yes, Your Majesty.’ ‘Why, 
then, my boys, let us have a huzzay.’ After giving 
them this intellectual gratification, he went home to 
breakfast.”” 





——__-+o>—____——_ 
HINDOO CASTES NOT RELIGIOUS, 

The four Hindoo castes are like so many iron walls, 
dividing the people. No one of the higher castes is 
allowed to eat with or even to sit with those belong- 
ing to the lower. Railroad travelling, therefore, is 
gradually undermining the whole system, for all are 
crowded without distinction into the same cars. 

But the Hindoo writers assert that the caste system 
belongs to the social and not to the religious life. A 
Brahmin—the highest order—is like a duke in Eng- 
land, separated by his rank from the common peo- 
ple. He does not lose his caste if he becomes a 
Mohammedan or a Christian, nor can he forfeit it by 
omitting any religious duties. “If caste depended on 
religion,” says a Brahmin, “we should all be one 
caste, for Brahmins and sweepers all worship the 
same deities. 

A witty Bostonian says this is very like sogiety at 
the hub. “We may all go to the same church, but 
we do not all go to the same dinner-parties.” 
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FIRST LITERARY SUCCESS, 

The editor’s waste-basket is the grave of many an 

article and poem for which its author hoped immor- 

tality. Week after week the paper has been searched 

eagerly, and laid down with a sigh of disappointment. 

The many have sad hearts, the few 
Elysium. 


| arrange all that nicely, 
| “from the creation of the world.” 


and-:o-forth are “all the years there is,” 


only enter | 


Bismarck told him that his banker would | Middle of the chin point to a cool understanding, 
forthe Cane Jew and-conntwe | Lue color and texture of the skin and of the hair 

eee ee ee “e}and beard have also direct harmony with the fea- 
Once ina while | tures. T should be studicd more than they have 
aman is met with who thinks that eighteen hundred- | been. cility in drawing faces is of great use to 
and who | the student of physiognomy,as it enables him to | 
» note peculiarities of feature which no written de- 
would do well to go to school to Bismarck’s Jew | 


scription would be capable of preserving. { 
banker. An English correspondent relates the fol- 


to now,” 








Such a man belongs to na- | lowing dog story of an English coachman who had | ~ = | 
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evidently never puzzled his head with chronology or 
any other kind of ology: 


Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, | 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


A friend of mine was riding on the outside of a 
North Devon coach from Barnstable to Ilfracombe, 
when the driver said to him,— 

“T’ve had a coin guv me to-day two hundred years 
old. Did you ever see a coin two hundred years old?” 
old.” »yes. I have one myself two thousand years | Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 

“Ah,” said the driv er, “have ye?’ >and spoke no | to be given to the seventy-five subscribers to the Compan- 
more pen the rest of the journey. | ion, Who send us the largest number of new subscribers 

When the coach arrived at its destination the driv- | up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last Nov ember, | 
er came up to my friend with an intensely self-satis- | and includes all new names sent since that month. 
fied air, and said,— | The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for | 

| 


“I told you as we druv along I had a coin two hun- | eaeh new name. 





Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 


dred years old.” 
“Ye 
“And you said to me as you had one two thousand 
y es ars old.’ 
“Yes, so I have.” 
“Now it’s a lie.”’ 
“What do you mean by that?” 


2 Bonntifal Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- 
tave, 





1 Fine vane even Octave, cost. 
1 Smith American Organ, cost 
1 Smith American Organ, cost.. 
6 Gold Ww: altham Watches, Hunti 
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A WALKING MIRACLE. 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear -Though a stranger I want to inform you 
what v EC E has done for me. 

Last Christmas Scrotula made its appearance in my 
system—large running ulcers appearing on me as tollows: 
One on each of my arms, one on my thigh, which extended 
to the seat, one on my head, which eat into the skull bone, 
one on my left leg, which became so bad that two physi- 
cial.s Caine to AMputate the limb, though upon consulta- 
tion concluded not to do so, as my whole pune was so full 
of Serofula they deemed it advisable to cut the sore, 
which was paintul beyond description, and there was a 
quart of matter run trom this one sore. 

‘The Le ans all gave me up to die, and sai 
o no more tor me. both of my legs were 
up to my seat, and it was thought if I did get up ag 















ain I 


| Would be a eripple for life. 


When in this condition I saw VEGETINE advertised, and 
commenced taking it in March, and tollowed on with it, 
until | had used 16 bottles, and this morning Lam going to 
plough corn, 2 well man. All my townsmen say it isa 
miracle to see me round walking and working. 

In conclusion I will add, when I was enduring such 
great suffering from that dreadful disease, Scrofula, 

w dto the Lord above to take me out of this world, but 
as VEGETINE has restored to me the blessings of health, L 








, desire more then ever to live, that I may be of some ser- 


viee to my fellow-men and I know of no better way to 
aid suffering humanity, than to enclose you this statement 
of my case, with an earnest hope that you will publish it, 
and it willafford me pleasure to reply to any communica~ 
tion which Ll may receive therefrom. 

am, sir, very phi ah 






LIAM PAYN. 


VI 
Avery, Berrien Co., Mich., July 10 1872. 


SCROFULA 


SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 















aa nad = ’ ost of each 00 
“What do lmean? Why, it’s only 1867 now.” | 6 Gold Ww te hes, Hunii 
keepers, cost of each.. 5 P : ‘ 
12> 16 Gold Ww ateches, Monti “ ‘E Will relieve pain, cleanse, purify and cure 
en ti z at -epers, cost of each....... 60 , restoring the patient to perfect health after 
A DISTINGUISHED DUNCE, 6 Gaia Ww arc hog einilin C: ‘ rent physicians, many remedies, suffering for 
| “4 ” xq | Years, is it not conclusive proof, if you are a sufferer, 

To say that one of the greatest men the earth ever | 6 Gold W atches each. 50 re a be par Hert rh ta f het aici en rosie Pe 
had was stupid until a kick made him smart, sounds | ost Oo Sa i “Tt eal = tr vee , nat Ml the Gre it Bo Fase fen 
a sii in ars “ lees 2s ¢ aS, ean truly be callec we Grea 00¢ urier. 
oddly enough, but such is not very far from the truth. | 12 liver Wache Paes 5 | . source of disease originates in the blood; and 
Sir Isaac Newton was a pronounced dunce in his | 12 Silver Watches, iii c he ine that does not act directly upon it, to purify 
1 haat a Tia kbaad: Io sp é i epers. cost of eac 20 |: me upon public attention, 
early school-days. € stood low in L ccangggy ht Mrcsbeedl EL Siknee Watches, 0} | When the blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, either from 
seemed to have no relish for study. One day the | keepers, cost of each.. 15 | change of weather or climate, want of exercise, irregular 





“bright boy” of the school gave him a kick in the 
stomach which caused him severe pain. The insult 
stung young Newton to the quick, and he resolved to 





The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 












make himself felt and —— by improved schol- jo ny wat ano thie stele a ae Ga ona conn 
rshi ¢ ie j Peep Sailer . = ae » moder inc avorite ¢ e or ane on- 
arship. He applied hii f resolutely to study, and | Gort Room, ‘This that we offer is one of Chickering & 





ere long stood in his classes above the boy who kicked | 
him, and ultimately became the first scholar in the 
school. 


Sons ’ best instruments. The Chickering 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
i: ys received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, trom one ot the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 


Piano that we 








That story of his early life is an illustration of 

cause and effect quite as singular as the story of his 

discovery of gravitation from the hint given by the 

falling apple. If he had never received that kick at 

school, who knows whether he would ever have had The two Smith Americ an Par aoe Organs.— 

his thoughts about him enough to reason why that | ae camiatien ee ee cn ata 
| 



























apple dropped; and the world might have waited a} lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 

Bs i = ia 2 . = sought throughout the country than those of these 
hundred years for the knowledge w hich it viscated se manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
to him. However, boys should never kick their stu- 


of popularity. 
pid schoolfellows for the purpose of making great | The Waltham Gold Watches. —The W: 
men of them, nor for any other purpose. 





Watch Company now turnish « Wateh that riv 
best by European makers. ‘hey have given y 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of 2 an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to Americ: 
genius and workmanship, and having sueceeded, 
now in the full tide of successful manufs 
that we te Yr oe among their best timekeepers. 
are full jev , With expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in he ivy ray hunting cases. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of | 
the very best quality tor the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 





——+o+—__—__ 
A PETRIFIED UMBRELLA, 
An editor of a Western paper who is something of 
a wag, thinks it is just possible that his long-miss- 
ing umbrella has come to light. He says: 


We learn from an English paper that during some 
recent exploration by a party of scientists among the 
ruins of Nineveh, a petrified umbrella was found in 
one of the temples. A description of this interest- 
ing relic is not given; but if it is a green gingham 
umbrella, with a hook on the handle, it is probably 
ours, for we missed one of the kind several years 
ago, and justas likely as not it may have found its 
way to Nineveh. We admit that we cannot imagine 
how it could have got there, for we have no recollec- 

tion of ever lending it to Jonah, and the theory that 
we left it in the temple ourselves is hardly plausible, 

because we do not remember having gone to church 
in Nineveh; and it is absurd, anyhow, to suppose 
that the sexton of the temple would have permitted 
that umbrella to remain in the pew for years, until 
it was petrified, without embezzling it. Certainly it 
is very strange. We cannot account for this umbrel- 
la; but we are willing to take it and accept the 
chances of its being ours. No man shall ever say 
that we shirk responsibility when it falls upon us. 














Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying Present if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 





Y. C. 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 





4>e quality, variety of tints and amount given is ay eats to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
INQUISITIVE. tains,— 





Mr. E. C. Whipple says you may toss up a Yankee } 
anywhere, he is sure to light on his feet. And it | 


. | 
is useless to try to stop one of the inquiring sort by | man’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pencil to re- 
evasive or full answers. He is equal to any emer- | move ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, linen, 
wood, ete. 
gency. | 


Jinks tell ist P Mi | Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 

inks tells a good story of a man on a Mississippi os ‘ a 
steamer who w: = questioned by a Yankee. The gen- | PERRY MASON & CO., 
tleman, to humor the fellow, replied to all the = | Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
tions straight-forw ardly until the inquisitor was fair-| 

ly puzzled for an interrogatory. At last he in-| | \-B Any one desiring 
quired,— 

“Look here, squire, where were you born?” 

“T was born,” said the victim, “in Boston, ‘Tremont 
Street, No. 44, left hand side, on the 1st day of August, 
1820; at five o’clock in the afternoon; physician, Dr. 
Warren; nurse, Sally Benjamin.” 

Yankee was answered completely. For a moment 
he was struck. Soon, however, his face brightened, 
and he quickly said,— 

“Yeas;wall, I calenlate you don’t recollec t whether 
it was a frame or a brick house, do ye? 


One-fourth mend each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
nd style. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and a Cush- 






aper and envelopes only we 


on receipt of one dollar. 


A SET OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 





vtec cinta 
CHIN-OLOGY. 


The human face and frame have ever been a curi- 
ous study to character-hunters, and hardly a feature 





Pheebe Cary tells in an artless way her gladness of | 


heart at seeing herself in print. She says, I did not 
care any more if I were poor, or my clothes plain. | 
Somebody cared enough for my verses to print them, 
and Iwas happy. I looked with compassion on my | 
schoolmates. You may know more than I do, I} 
thought, but you can’t write verses that are printed 


in a newspaper; but I kept my joy and triumph to 


myself.”’ 
The exhilaration of such an hour of triumph, and 





or joint has escaped the credit of standing for 
some trait of mind or temper. The theories of read- 
ing soul from body have something in them certain- | Every School-Boy and Girl should have One 
| ly , though bump-science, nose-science, palm-science } 








also a Kev and Wooden Rule 


| Crayon Holder, 
ed and are all that are required for ordi 


too many exceptions to be ranked among the first- | are nicely fii 


class ologies. 








| with polished top. 
set postpaid to any address on receipt of 85 cents. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 

: Youth’s Companion Oftice, Boston. 


Fortune-tellers are generally skilful physiogno 
mists, and oll the features of the human foce do their | 
| share in enlightening the understanding of the scers. 








will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 


This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 


land the chin-science here mentioned, have 2s yet | Pair of Comnasses, a Compass Extension, a ie . 


| nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
We will send this cheap and desirable | 





diet, or from any other cause, the Va PINE Will renew 
the blood, carry off the putrid humors, cleanse the stom- 
ach, regulate the bowels, and impart a tone of vigor to the 
whole body. ‘Lhe conviction is, in the public mind as well 
as in the medical profession, that the re medies supplie a by 
| j the Vi egetable Kingdom are more safe, more successful, in 
| the cure of disease, than mineral medicines. YEGETINE is 
| composed of roots, barks and herbs, It is pleasant to take 
}and perfectly safe to give an infant. In Scrofula the 
| VEGETINE has performed wonderful cures, where mo any 
other remedies have failed, as will be seen by the above 
unsolicited testimonial. 






| 
| 















getine is Sold by all Druggists. 








VAILL’S 


Manutactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


A: <= of folding cane seat chairs for 
“W@ the South and tropicalcountries. 
4 For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentce and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


BEAUTIFUL 
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100 Decaleomania or Transfer 
Pictures postpaid for 50 cents. 
PICTURES Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Au- 

«| tumn Leaves, Birds, Anime 
sects, Comic, ete. They can instantly be transferr 
ar ticle, so as to imitate the most beautiful paintings. 
A variety of pictures, catalogue and instructions sent for 
10 cents. Agents w — 
-L. PATTEN & C¢ 
71 Pine Strett, New Y ork. 


















BEAUTIFUL «demic Bee 
charming _of on Face Powders. Samples free at opp 


Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents 
PAL MER, ‘6 Piatt St., New York. 


 GANVASSERS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Novelty Lawn Mower and Trimmer. 
CHEAPEST! SIMPLEST! LIGHTEST! BEST! 
(GF Has had four years of satisfactory trial. 
Does what none other can and all that any 
does. 
Se nid poe stamp for cireular. 
Wb Gro. Dwicnt, Jr., & Co., 


PRINTING. 
SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS. 
New and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. Presses an 
Outfits from $10 upwards. Send stamp 
B for Cataloane of Presses, Type, Cuts, ee 
Golding & Co., l4 Kilby St., Boston. 


gmiy 








Address 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPA 


APRIL 9, 1874, 








came a pauper, and died in the almshouse of a 
broken heart. ‘The curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked,” (Prov. 3: 33.) 


away. On their way home a terrific squall took 
the yawl’s sail flat aback, and she capsized. In 
a few minutes all the crew, with the exception of 
Brock, were drowned. It was then about half- 
| past six, P. M., and the nearest land was six 
|miles distant—dead low water—and Brock re- 
membered that the flood tide would be setting 
off shore making to the southward, so that 
should he ever reach the shore he would have to 
swim and float at least fifteen miles. 

The swell of the sea drove him over the Cross- 
sand ridge, and then he got sight of the buoy of 
St. Nicholas Gat, nearly opposite his own door, 
distant four miles from the land. He had now 
been five hours in the water. He next caught 
sight of a vessel at anchor. He got within two 
hundred yards of the vessel and hailed her. A 
| boat was at once lowered, and at half-past one, 

A. M., having swam seven hours and a half in 





| CHARLIE AND THE PATCHED 
JACKET. 

| Daring is not always true courage, but the boy 
who dares to deny himself for his mother’s sake 
is a real hero, if there is one in the world. | 








A woman, bent and worn, with pale, sunken 
cheeks and weary, faded eyes, is sitting in an at- 
tic-room of a tenement house in one of our large 
manufacturing towns. Her work has dropped a 
moment in her lap, and her hands are clasped 
tightly together. She is looking out from her 
narrow window on some children coming fr : : A 
school; and she ios a aa aes be yoo an October night, he was safe er board the brig 
haw. out enka shea a : ww ia cha in | Betsey, of Sunderland, nearly fifteen miles from 

y has ie room, so busy is she in the spot where the boat Incre ca ized. 
thinking and trying in vain to solve that unan- | eee ee ee en 
swered question of nothing producing something. 

“I cannot have a warm shawl. Charlie must 
have a decent jacket to wear to school. He says 
all the boys call him ‘Patchwork.’ It is hard.| Watering with warm water stimulates a rapid 
No; I will give up going to the mission church, growth of house plants in winter, and gives a 
and will stay in the house. Never mind; Char- | °. hl a ee yes £ fl Pct Tl 
lie must have his jacket. Poor boy! Who rich hue to the flowers. <A lover of flowers tells 
would have thought I could ever come to this?” | of superb callas raised in this way, but subjected 


And overburdened with care, she hid her face in | also to a peculiar treatment in summer. 
her hands and wept; and the unfinished work 
drifted slowly to the floor. : ‘ ro day - r 
A rough sleeve, a gentle hand on her shoulder, | 7#8t, I was at a friend’s, and in going through 
anda boy’s trembling voice, “Mother, dear, please | her conservatory was much struck with the luxu- 
‘ € . > 4 ’ e - A ry 
don’t! I don’t need the jacket, realy.” . riant growth of acalla, The leaves were borne on 
The woman started in surprise. “Why, Char- | Stems three feet or more in length, and such 
lie boy! Ididn’t hear you comein.”” | leaves! I never dreamed that calla leaves could 
“No, mother; I know you didn’t; but T am | STOW 8° large before. T a 
glad I know now that my new jacket was to be | Seen, too, and every thing about the plant indi- 
instead of a shawl for you. I'don’t mind their | ¢@ted that it was in the most perfect health. It 


For the Companion. 


THE NIGHT WIND. 
Why comest thou, O whispering wind, 
At my window bars, 
When all is still, and tired earth sleeps 
Beneath the stars ? 


Where hast thou been through the lonely hours 
Of the silent night, 
What unsought ministries of love 
Have claimed thy flight? 





CALLA LILIES. 
“T have lifted high the crested waves, 
On the storm-wrapped main, 
And have calmed the raging of the sea 
To peace again, 
“And, bearing the freshness of his breath 
On my cooling wings, 
To the fevered earth I come to bless 
All living things. 


Not long since, says a writer in the Horticul- 


“T have lifted the school-boys silken locks 
In his weary sleep, 
And lulled him from his restless dreams 
To slumber deep. 





“Hushed as a mother’s has been my breath 
Round the baby’s bed, 
As I flitted through the curtain’s folds 
And fanned its head. 


used to it. 
afternoon.”’ : > 

Ah, poor, sad-faced woman! there is a little | unfold, and this bud was hardly half matured, 
sunlight in the dark world for you. The Lord | thus giving promise of becoming an immense 
has given you a boy in whom you may well re- | flower if nothing happened to prevent its devel- 
joice. And, throug he boy’s “dings 2 | Opins. 
onawi a Loneht Wr Springs ulings, the _ Tasked the secret of such magnificent success 
in calla-growing, and my friend told me in what 
it consisted. In June she takes her callas out of 
doors and turns the pots containing them over 
on their sides under a tree or in some shady 
place, and there she leaves them through the hot 
summer months, giving them no attention what- 
ever. Of course the old leaves dic and drop off, 
and the earth in the pots bakes to the consistency 
of brick; one would think such harsh treatment 
would be the death of a flower; but, on the con- 
trary, the calla likes it. In September she brings 
the pots in and begins to give the plants water. 

A very short time suflices to start them into 
growth. As soon as the leaves appear she makes 
the water quite warm. The result is that her 
callas are superior to any [ ever saw before. She 
boasts of having larger flowers than any one 


And you must buy your shawl this | 28 large as any calla buds had ever been when 


“Through the half-closed lattice I’ve stolen in 
To the sick man’s room, 
And whispered “peace” in the deepening shade 
Of death’s dread gloom. 
Fe <> " 
“HOOP SNAKES.” 

It is a common belief in the rural districts of 
many of our States, says the Cincinnati Gazette, 
that there exists (or existed) a serpent called the 
hoop snake, which, having no fangs, is supplied, 
as a substitute, with a sting in its tail. 


“T have gently passed through fragrant bowers 
To the old man’s bed, 
And brought cool dews to fainting flowers 
Above the dead,” 


I have heard thy voice, O whispering wind, 
At my window bars, 
I have learned the lesson thou dost teach It derives 
Beneath the stars. its name from the alleged peculiarity of forming 
a circle by touching its head to its tail and rolling 
over the ground with great rapidity. It is more- 
over affirmed that if it strikes its sting into a tree, 
the tree will die. men have killed 


jants by innoculating them with poison from : ~ : : 
- fon ti A thee. tan en tk P bent @ else, and, judging from the size of the half-ma- 
16 Tangs Ob snakes, Dub the stories about the! tured bud I saw, she has foundation for saying 
hoop snake are generally regarded by them as|gso, She tells me that her callas are never with- 
fabulous. There appears,*however, to be good | out flowers through the winter, often as many as 
ground for thinking the popular idea to be found- four or five open at once. She never removes the 
ed on fact, however much it may be exaggerated. | B&W P°S which form about the old plant, but, as 
—— ermuen ih may be exaggerated. | they grow, shifts the plants into large pots. 
I have seen so many sickly, spindling callas 


And I know that He who guides thy course 
Through the silent night, 
In the ways that I must go alone, 
Will lead aright. 


Scicntific 
Mrs. 8S. D. GAMWELL. en 


— .o 
For the Companion, 
A RUINED FAMILY. 

When we hear of a family “ruined by wicked- 
ness,”’ wé express grief but no surprise; because 
everybody expects that disaster or ruin will 
naturally follow wickedness, Everybody recog- 
nizes wickedness as dangerous and goodness as 
safe. And everybody ought to go back to the 
first cause, and see in the laws of salvation and 
destruction God’s blessing and curse. 

A pious teacher, while selling some good books 
in his district one Christmas vacation, met a fa- 
ther who sent two boys to his school, Harry and 
Tom, and invited him to purchase. 

The man looked the books over, and finding 
“religion in them,” threw them angrily back into 
the basket. “Ill have none of that trash in my 
house,”’ he cried. 


A respectable young physician of eastern Ohio 
brought to the Gazette oftice one day a box con- 
taining a snake about two anda half feet long, 
which he had captured in a hunting excursion 
in West Virginia. The reptile was of a light 
flesh-color, with pink eyes, and a dark gray line 
running along the back. Its neck was much 
smaller than the rest of the body, giving it some- 
what the shape of one of the long German cologne- 
bottles. Its tail had been crushed off in getting 
it out of a pile of rocks into which it had fled 
from its captors, but our visitor told us that pre- 
vious to this it crawled into a tree. On being 
driven down, it struck the huntsman’s dog with 
its tail, and the animal died in a very few min- 
utes. 

A gentleman familiar with West Virginia ani-| ces of his school-days more than fifty years ago. 
“Pam sorry you decide 4, si,” said tho teneh-| amd tes Informs we that he has seen The celebrated John Randolph, then at the 2 
er. “These books are not trash. But if good uty . t it is’ ie variety knowt | nith of his power as a leading member of Con- 

| 


Lam trying it. I put mine out of doors last sum- 


flourishing finely. It is an easy plan to try, and 
Tam sure it is a successful one. I ought to have 








ed from a stove in the sitting-room; therefore this 
treatment will apply where only a few house 
plants are kept, and steam-heating is not used. 


+> 


JOHN RANDOLPH AMONG THE 
BOYS. 








|come rare, that it is probably the variety known 
books are not given to boys they will get bad | as the hoop snake; for, though not actually trun- | 8'¢ss, had three wards (nephews) at the school 
ones.” | 


dling itself along, it raises its body in a very high | (that of Rev. Drury Lacy, Prince Edward County, 

The man grew profane, and began to abuse peer se an asap ” eye seneiapianertinns Bye has | Va.,) at which he used to be a frequent visitor. 

, age Sino i constricting power, ng strong enough to erush | The writer says: 

the teacher for “having religion in his school,” | small animals and birds in its folds. The speci- | “© W™€? Says: 

as he said, “I hear you open your school with | men shown to us manifested this peculiarity, and 

prayer, and read the Bible to your scholars, and | would twine around its captor’s arm, as he told | cite their Latin and Greek grammar lessons be- 
aire them vend it, If you keep that up Ful and squeeze it quite tightly. Its head, unlike fore breakfast, and I have known Mr. Randolph, 

make . . 3 ee eee | that of other fanged snakes, was not flat or tri-| more than once, to come from Bizare, two miles, 

take my boys out, for I wont have their heads j angular, but quite round on the top. and enter the school-house by sunrise, At nine 

stuffed with such nonsense.” | 









It was Mr. Lacy’s custom to hear his boys re- 


-: ee ee, ae 2 | o’clock the school was formally opened, when all 
Ultimately he fulfilled his threat. rl A kind of speckled adder has bee n seen with *| the boys read verses about, in the Bible, until 
ins sae ; eat-claw”’ in the end of its tail, and Rev. Edward | the chapter or portion was finished. Mr. Ran- 
The boys were taken out of school, and theit | Fontaine describes two species of hideous spotted | dolph seemed always highly pleased with the 
father’s infidelity and hatred of sacred things snakes on the lower Mississippi five feet long | exercises, read his verse in turn, and with Mr. 
soon bore fruit in them, Harry became drunken with sharp two-inch stings in their tails Wheth.| Lacy would sometimes ask questions. On one 
and turbulent, and was turned out of doors to er they “trundle” or not he does not say, but they 
shift for himself. After a career of crime, he : z ° 


occasion, while reading one of the books of the 
Pentateuch, he stopped a lad with the question,— 
: : : i are certainly venomous and very dangerous. 
served a term in the penitentiary, and soon after 
his release met his death ina street brawl. 


“Tom Miller, can you tell me who was Moses’ 
father?” 

“Jethro, sir,’’ was the prompt answer. 

“Why, you little dog, Jéthro was his father- 
in-law.” 

Then putting the question to four or five ath- 


ae 
A LONG SWIM. 
Lord Byron took pride in his famous swim 


His brother Tom grew up equally dissipated 
and wicked. He led the life of a vagabond, and 
fifteen years after his father took him out of 


mer, and brought it in two months ago, and it is | 


They were of the richest | 


calling me ‘Patchwork’ now, mother; Pye got | 2@d one bud on a stalk three feet long, which was | 


they had attained full growth and were ready to | 


ie 


depravity it is, that we relish and remember 
any thing better than THE BOOK.” 

The very utterance, simple as it was, filled 
every one with awe, and made him feel guilty 
while at the same time it imparted a reverence 
for the Bible which was never felt before, ang 
which, from one mind at least, will never be ef. 
faced. Mr. Randolph was so pleased, however 
with the young man who quoted from his favor. 
ite author, that in a short time—as soon, per. 
haps, as he could get it from Richmond—he pre. 
sented him with a beautiful copy of “Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,’’ with a suitable inscription in his 
own elegant handwriting. 


-4@> 
+o 


HEARING WITH THE EYEs. 
Shakespeare makes one of his comic characters 
say,— 
“TI seea voice: Now will I to the chink 
| To spy, an’ I can hear my Thisby’s face.” 
-ains and patience have within the last twenty 
| years made that absurd use of the senses almost 
literal and very useful in the case of deaf mutes, 





The possibilities of lip-reading are well illus. 
trated in the case of Walter P. Chamberlain, of 
Marbichead, who delivered an adgress upon the 
subject at the convention of articulation teachers 
in Worcester. Mr. Chamberlain, who is now 
forty-two years old, has been stone-deaf since he 
had the scarlet fever at the age of five, but his 
parents took the greatest pains to teach him to 
read by observing the motion of a speaker’s lips, 
and he has also derived great assistance from 

| studying the motion of his own lips before a 
| mirror. 

He cannot understand every word in a running 
conversation, but recognizes enough to almost 
always understand a person’s meaning. Mr, 
Chamberlain has attained such proficiency in the 
art of lip-reading and articulation that during 
the war he enlisted, and successfully passed a 
| medical examination. He was in the service for 
some time, when one night his secret was discoy- 
ered and he was discharged. 

Upon the night in question he had occasion to 
go to the spring supplying the camp with water, 
when he was challenged by the guard. Owing 
to the darkness he could not see the sentinel, 
of course did not hear him. He was arrested 
and had an examination the next morning, and 
in response to the question, ‘‘Are you deat?” he 
answered,— 

“If IT were deaf, how could I understand your 
question ?”” 

He successfully passed the examination until 
an investigation of his case revealed the fact that 
he was totally deaf, 





se 
CRAMPED TOES. 

It is common to speak hardly of the folly of 
ladies in cramping their waists by tight lacing. 
But the ladies may retort on the gentlemen in 
the matter of toes, as the Chicago Advance 
shows in a few sharp sentences. 


We are accustomed to use our toes so ver 





| 
that I want to have my friends try this method. | 


said before that my friend’s conservatory is heat- | 


little, that for all the practical purposes of life 
we might almost as well be,without any. They 
were intended, in the first place, to give flexibili- 
ty to the foot, and to help us in our walking; 
but the modern custom of cramping them up in 
tight shoes makes them almost as immovable as 
if they grew together. So the help they give us 
in walking is not so much, after all. And as for 


| putting them to any other use, we never think 


A Southern writer furnishes some reminiscen- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 





across the Hellespont, a distance of four or five 

miles. He thought it a great feat; but he was 
| outdone by an English pilot, who made the long- 
est swim on record, 


ers by name, not ene of whom could answer, he 
berated them soundly for their carelessness and 
inattention in reading, saying,— 

“When you were reading last week, William | 
Cook read the verse containing the name of | 
The death of Samuel Brock, a Yarmouth beach- | Moses’ father, and have you all forgotten it al- 

man, recalls his extraordinary escape in October, | ready ?” 

1835. A vessel was observed about one, P. M.,| Just then a young man caught the name, and 

with a signal flying for a pilot, bearing east, dis-| unable to repeat the verse of the Bible, repeated 

tant about twelve miles. Brock, who belonged | a part of a line from Milton,—“The potent rod | 

to Layton’s company, with nine others, launched | of Amram’s son,” ete. 

the yawl Increase. About four o'clock they “Ah,” said Mr. Randolph, “that is the way 

came wp with the vessel, which proved to be the | you learn the Bible—get it out of other books— 

Spanish brig Parquette de Bilt what little you know of it;’ and, with an ex- 
Three of the beachmen went on board, and the | ceedingly solemn manner and tone, added, “And 

remainder of the crew of the yawl were sent | 


school because the Bible was read there, he was 
drowned while engaged in a Sunday frolic on 
the ice. | 





The third and youngest son ended his life in | 
much the same way. He was drowned in a Sun- 
day frolie while swimming. 

The father drank deeply when trouble came 
and conscience stung him, and closed his career 
of blasphemy and evil example ina fit of delir- 
ium tremens. The mother who (Heaven save 
woman the fearful mark!) had joined her hus- 
band in teaching her boys to despise religion, be- 


0” 


of it. We abuse them dreadfully sometimes; 
cramp and torture them, and pinch them out of 
all likeness to their original shape, until they 
would never be known for the pretty, perfect lit- 
tle baby-toes that we like to cuddle, and count, 
and go to market with, grown up. Who, for in- 
stance, would ever imagine that the second toe 
is intended to be longer than the first? And yet 
in a perfect foot it always is, though we are 
obliged to go to statues and paintings to find it 
out. And who, putting a foot and a modern 
narrow-toed shoe side by side, would ever sus- 
pect that they were intended for each other? 
The fact is, our toes are our most abused mem- 
bers, and so we don’t get half the good from 
them that we might. The Chirese, and the Jap- 
anese, and Bedouin Arabs, it is said, from con- 
tinual practice, use their toes nearly as well as 
their hands. They ean pick up their tuols with 
them, and even work with them while they do 
something else with their hands. Arabs braid 
ropes with their fingers and toes, working to- 
gether in concert. 


THE KOTOW. 
The creeping-custom, so long exacted by East- 
ern despots of their subjects, is giving way be- 
fore civilization. 


The King of Siam has followed the example of 
the Chinese Emperor in abolishing the kotow, 
not only as to foreigners but even his own sub- 
jects. It used to be prohibited to even the high- 
est Siamese nobles to stand in the presence of 
the King, or to approach him in any other way 
than on their knees, with their elbows resting on 
the fluor, and their hands joined as in worship, 
altogether a very uncomfortable mode of pro- 
gression. On the occasion of his recent recrown- 
ing at the attainment of his majority, the King 
published an edict abolishing crouching and pros- 
tration in the royal presence. While the edict 
was being read the four hundred Siamese in the 
audience chamber remained in a prostrate attl- 
tude, but at its conclusion they all arose and 
made a European bow to His Majesty. 


-—-__+@- --—— 


THE FIRST THING a promising youth said to a 


dog presenting his nose at his heels, was, “Go 
so it is with us all; and a terrible proof of our | away! 


Do you think I’m a bone?” 
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For the Companion. 


TOM’Ss JOKE, AND WHAT CAME 
on IT. 


| 
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Jennie 
They had 
Can’t we have some too, next | 


“Faster eggs, mamma! Colored eggs! 
and Rob Dale told us all about it. 
them last year. 
Sunday ?”’ 

“Wed ones, and boo ones, and fite ones! O 
my, and 1}-lallow ones, too!” panted fat little | 
Madge, hurrying up after the rest, as fast as her 
short legs could carry her. 

“You little goose!” laughed Willy; “‘you can | 
have white ones by the dozen, any day!” 

Mamma had been sick the year before, and 
these small children, Molly, Willy and Madge, 
all under seven years, remembered nothing of 
Easter eggs, for no one was so likely as mamma |} 
to get up amusements for the little ones. | 

“Yes,” she now said, “you are all pretty good | 
children, and we'll see if you wont find some 
pretty eggs Easter morning.” | 

“What makes the hens lay colored eggs, Tom?” | 
said Molly, privately, to her big brother, on Sat- | 
uday, before Easter. 

“O, never you mind, you’ll get the eggs, and 
that'll be enough for you.” j 

“But I want to know. Do tell me.” | 

Now Molly’s question put a thought of mie- | 
chief in Tom’s head, and he was too much of a 
| 
| 


boy not to follow it up a little when thus urged. 

“Why,” said he, hiding his smile; “how could | 
they lay colored eggs unless they drink the col- 
ored water mamma gets for them!” 

“0 Tom! Boiling hot? It’s on the stove boil- 
ing hot now. Don’t it hurt them?’ 

“I never knew it to,” said Tom, solemnly. 

“See here, Tom,’ esaid Molly, very eagerly, 
“let’s get mamma to give the pretty red dye to 
little Banty, her little eggs would look so cun- 
hing, you know. Come, let us go and ask her 
now; do, Tom.” 

Tom was twelve;.old enough to know, as he 
did know, very well, that a lie, even in sport, is 
alie still, and that it was very wrong in him to 
deceive his little sister thus. He had no idea of 
going to mamma on such an errand, so he said,— 

“O no, Molly; we'll just leave it all to mam- 


| she said to herself. 
“Now Willy, bring Banty here. Drink it, Ban- 
| ty; come, come, pretty chicky.” | 


| ty’s sad chance would have it no one was in the 


kitchen, so Miss Molly looked at the little bak- 
ing-powder cans simmering on the stove with 
great satisfaction. 

“This is the red one,” and lifting it carefully 


with a rag, she carried it to the barn, where Will 
and Madge were keeping guard over Banty. 
Molly set the steaming can on the floor she al- 
| most began to doubt whether it would be best 
to go on. | 


As 


“But Tom’s a big boy, and he must know,” | 
Then to her little brother, | 


3ut the pretty chicky had her own opinion of 
the hot stuff offered her, she drew back and | 
stoutly refused to drink. | 
“We must pour it down her throat. Willy, 
you hold her mouth open, so, and keep very | 
still.’’ | 
“Tl hold her feet,’’ said little Madge, anxious 
to have a share in it. | 
So poor Banty was held down for the horrible | 
draught, and carefully Molly poured it down, | 
down her poor little throat. But her struggles | 
caused Molly to let a drop fall on Willy’s hand, | 
and the jump he gave upset the can, spilling the 
red dye on his hands, still holding Banty and 
splashing it upon Molly and Madge. | 


Their screams brought mamma in great alarm. | 





At first she could not understand the strange | 
scene, but soon finding Molly not much hurt, she | 
ordered her to stop crying and tell her about it. 

“We were giving Banty boiling water to make 
her lay red eggs,’’ she sobbed. 

Mamma looked in horrified pity at poor little 
3anty, who now lay on her back, her pretty 
white feathers dabbled with the dye. To her 
great relief, Bridget appeared at the barn-door, 

“Bridget,”’ she said, “take that chicken and 
kill it quickly!” 

“Ma’am ?” said Bridget in surprise, her eyes 
opening wide, while the children set up a new 
ery of dismay. 


| 












“Kill it quick, Isay. Take a hatchet and cut 
its head off.” 

Bridget understood the tone and the order, if 
nothing else, and in half a minute poor little 
Banty’s sufferings were ended. 

Mamma led the little ones to the house and 
soon found that their burns were slight, the wa- 
ter having cooled a little during their efforts on 
poor Banty. The stained clothing was changed, 
and then the children were composed to give an 
account of what had happened. 

“T knew I ought to ask you, mamma,” said 





ma. She knows how to manage it, and she’ll see 
toit for us. Don’t say any thing to her about 
it.”” 

Miss Molly, however, being rather inclined to 
have her own way, quietly made up her mind 
tohave a hand in the egg-coloring, and as Tom 
tan off to help Bob Dale fly his kite, she strolled 
towards the poultry-yard to look for “little 
Banty.” 

This was a beautiful little white bantam be- 
longing to Tom, a great pet with all the children. 
He had named her “Silverwing,” scorning Bridg- 
e’s suggestion of “Stumpy,” as being better 
suited. But the children had found it rather a 
cumbrous word to get their little tongues around, 
their nearest approach to it sounding more like 
“Slivering” than any thing else. So her every- 
day name was “little Banty,” though Tom per- 
sisted in the “Silverwing.” 

_ Molly found her on her nest, and patted and 
londled her. “You dear little pet,” she said, 
“just wait till I fix you, and then we’ll see what 
beauties you'll lay for us. I’m going to get the 
Prettiest dye of all for you. I must get Willy to 
help me,” and she went to hunt for him, look- 
ing at the other hens as she went. 

She found Willy and sent him to the barn, 
Madge toddling after, as usual. Then Molly 
Went to the kitchen, rather hoping not to meet 
With mamma or Bridget, having a fear that her 
Plan might be interfered with. As poor Ban- 


Molly; “but I was afraid you would not let me 


| do it myself, and Tom told me that was the | 


way.” 
| “I think, my little girl, you have learned it is 
| best to let mamma know what you are about.” 
When Tom came home and heard what had 
| taken place, and saw his poor little chicken, he 
| sat down beside it, big boy as he was, and cried. 


| 


| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











THE YOUTH'S 


| 


| lyre. 
His mother saw that he was punished quite| 3. Upset, Polar, Slave, Eves, Tress. 
enough for his fault, and only said a few words 
to him and the other children, to show the mis- 











take they had all made, and then they buried 
little Banty under a tree in the poultry-yard. 
Mamma fixed some more aniline, as the red 
coloring is called, and atter the little ones were 
in bed that night, Tom greatly enjoyed helping 
her color a number of eggs for them. By mak- 
ing the aniline stronger or weaker, they were 
able to get many shades, from a beautiful pink 
to dark crimson. Then she mixed some of it 
with a little blue ink which gave a fine purple. 
The dried skins of onions, boiled, gave a yellow 
or orange, not very clear, but enough so to look 
pretty among the others. Tom then made three 
little nests in the barn, into which he put some 
eggs of each color, for the dear little children to 
find in the morning. Sipney DAYRE. 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


se 
CHARADE., 

I went into a restaurant, 

And for my dinner gave command ; 
I put my jirs¢ into my mouth, 

My second in my landlord’s hand; 
My whole, a bird, of water fond, 
Is quite at home in stream or pond. B. 


2. 
REBUS. 





Scriptural. 


3. 
ACROSTIC, 
A mineral. One side of a book-leaf. 
| The fruit of ot apmoe The place where the sun 
| Shaft on which a wheel rises. 
turns. A continued pain. 
| To preserve, save, hold. Wealthy. 
A false pretence. To go out. 

The initials read downward, and the finals read 
upward, form the name of a great author, and one 
of his works. ‘ A. F. 


WORD SQUARE. 
A wedge of gold, refined and pure; 
I'd like to own a lot, I’m sure. 
A message-bearer from your brain 
That bids you laugh, or ery with pain. 
A rainbow color; mixing blue 
And yellow brings this tint to view. 
No hidden act or deed is here, 
But all is open, free and clear. 
The homes of many nomad races, 
Who find them charming resting-places. 
I.P 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
— —-to flowers in her hair. 
It would not have his conscience to have 
been told that —— from strict rectitude. 
He looked as sour and —— as if he had eaten —— 
and stolen ° Aunt Lots, 
6 


METAGRAM. 
(Change the first letter.) 
The seat of thought; I think ’tis so, 
And yet no man can surely know. 


DOUBLE 

















Oats, barley, rye and bearded wheat, 

This word expresses them complete. 
_ A sweeping, trailing robe of queen, 

Or line of cars, this word may mean. 


It carries water from your sink, 
Or from your fields aud swamps, I think. 





And now behead them one and all, 

| And water-drops from heaven fall, 

j Refresh the earth, revive the flowers, 

| And cool the air in gentle showers. 

Uno Hoo. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a cloud and a 
beaten child? One pours with rain and the other 
roars with pain. 

What is the difference between a barber and a 
mother? One has razors to shave and the other has 
shavers to raise. 

Speaking of becoming attire, what thing is most 
likely to become a woman? Why, a little girl, of 
course. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pine, Beech, Snowdrops, Fir, Box, Fig, Pear, 
Spruce, Chestnuts. 
2. Apollo was skilled in playing on a tortoise-shell 


4. I can toe the mark. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 


Burnetts Cocoaine 


Affords the Richest Lustre, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Remains Longest in- Effect. 





Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Centra! Street, Boston. 
And Sold Everywhere. | 
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ACME BEAUTY Franco’ 


ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $250 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the NUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranied for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, 
It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be ent, and still the cloth can- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or & commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., New York City, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. l5eow6t 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
eT = = Zz. PEN 8S: 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses. 

The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
yassed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
« Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 






Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


EVERY Bopy's FRIEND; or, The Universal 
4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor ‘Theatricals: Poets 


ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc.; 
ete. Price cents. 
Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, ‘Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired ina few hours. Price 25 cents. 
The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Buttons 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 
Ventriloquism Madé. Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of ViNTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage ner, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 


Price 15 cents. 





TYPE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
* ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send — _ 


specimen book. 
SRE SE rellef AQTHMA 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.t ian. Stowena co. 
ae Se 


sharlestown, Mass. 








GENTS — Male or Female. Our type is very 
attractive and is wanted everywhere. Nothing pays 
agents better. Names and monograms for card and linen 
marking and business stamps to order. Send _stamp_for 
samples, circular and terms to Rubber Type hes > 


668, Rochester, N. Y 


nti The Best 
Printing Presses. 73raae! 

Size for Cards, La- Size for Ci 
SEE Fovctoper, dc | BA Levies,” Ete. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 

















| 5. Siloam, Asa, Mahlon, Sennacherib, Ophir, Nin- 
eveh. SAMSON, 





¢ F1si08 for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & C., Meriden, Coun 


| had been the 
| all but the bones. 


THE 


the other, each trying to depress the latch as it passed, 
until one cat, more fortunaic than the oUucrs, made 

-cdful depression with its paw. The door im- 
3 opened, and a leg of mutton, which 
object of siege, was secured, and caten 


— 2 ase 


“TRUNK-HOSE,” 


Few of the many extravagances of female fashion 
have equalled in 


| male dress introduced in the sixteenth century. 


The Suspscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

THe C OMPANION is sent to subscribers +“ an explicit 
ord +r is received by the Publish for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arre: arage 3 is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURE b, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are 
money by us before the date 
be chanzed. 

DISCONTINUANCES., 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped. 

Always give the 


required after receint of 
opposite your name can 


Remember that the Publishers | 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid, 

name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are hekl responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters tr publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CHILDREN’S SAVINGS-BANK. 


At Ghent, in Belgium, an experiment has been 
made which has been attended, it is said, with very 
good results. A gentleman who felt deeply con- 
cerned at the large amount of money wasted by chil- 
dren, and the careless, improvident habits thus early 
acquired by them, went round to all the public 
schools, and after talking to the scholars on the sub- 
ject, made arrangements with the teachers to receive | 
all the money which the children might be willing to 
entrust to them, 

When this reached a certain amount it was depos- 
ited in one of the city banks. 
ings had thus reached one france (twenty cents) he 
was to receive a bank-book and be allowed three per 
cent. interest by the Bank of Belgium. 

The plan has met with entire success. The chil- 
dren now save their money instead of spending it 
foolishly, and by the they leave 
often a large sum wherewith to enter into business 
or procure an outfit. It is well known that it is not 
those who have most money who spend most on can- 
dy, cakes, peanuts, &e.; things which do no good, 
and often cause positive injury to the health. Be- ! 
sides the money saved, which may be very useful in 


When a pupil’s sav- 





time school have 


time of need, the habits of self-denial and economy | 
thus formed are of the greatest value. | 
= ° | 
MYSTERIOUS REMAINS FOUND 
Suspicion cannot create proof, though when over- 
done it makes a fool of itself 
The truth that lies “at the bottom of 
always just the kind looked for, 


in searching for it. 


a well” is not 


An investigation of a very exciting character re- 
cently took place at the town of Sheboygan, Wis., 
illustrating with painful vividness the uncertain na- 
ture of all things human. It seems that about twen- 
ty-three years ago a drover, who was sup posed to 
liave a large sum of money on his person, stopped at 
a hotel in that place. Shortly after coming there he 
mysteriously disap pe: ared, and has not been heard 
of from that day to this. The gossips of the town have 
often shaken their heads over the mysterious affair, 
and vague rumors of a dark deed have from time 
to time found cireulation. Recently these took 
the form of a suspicion that the drover’s bones, to- 
gether witha bag of gold coin, were resting at the 
bottom of an old well not far from the spot where he 
was last seen in life. Urged on by this dark suspi- 
cion, and perhaps by an undetined hope of gain, the 
worthy burghers determined to probe the mystery. 
With great labor and unflagging zeal they worked to | 
remove the accumulated rubbish of years, and finally | 
dug their way to the bottom of the well. Imagine 
the feelings of these simple-minded villagers when, 
at the end of the third day of toil, the bottom of the 
well being reached, they found themselves face-to- 
face with two empty oyster-cans, a mutilated skillet, | 
and the rusty remains of a hoop-skirt.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. } 
. - 2 ~ 





CAT-BURGLARS, | 
Animals do not lose their wits when domesticated, 
though some writers have claimed that they thus lose | 
much of their sharpness of instinet. Many examples 
of curious and sigacious planning are recorded of 
some species of our household pets, 


Cats are quite clever in the act of opening latches 
when it suits their purpose. A family in one of the 
northern outskirts of London were a good deal an- 
noyed by the frequent robbery of their larder, a 
small outhouse behind their dwelling. gs of lamb 
and other articles were devoured or carried off, and 
no one could tell how. The theft was a mystery. 
One of the servants determined to discover the delin- 
quent. She accordingly watched, and one night | 
found that the thieves were a set of cats belonging 
to the neighborhood. The larder had a latch which 
had to be pressed down in opening the door. No eat 
could properly press it down by springing from the 

round, There was, however, an adjoining wall, 

rom which eats mi tht leap and risk the depression 
of the latch a3 the successively passed. This was 
what they did; they leaped from the wall, one after 


| lowing as one 
g 


| night? 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth of England 
the famous dau; ghter of Henry VIII., the ‘ ‘trunk- 
” was worn by the Earl of Leicester and his 
compeers. This article of dress was made of velvet, 
silk, satin or damask, of the brightest colors. They 
were short and very full breeches, gathered into 
tight bands at a short distance above the knee and 
distended so that their wearer could attain the cov- 
eted circumstance of nearly three yards about the 
hips by a stufiing of curled horse-hair, and some- 
times bran was used. It is stated by an English 
writer that in searching the person of a young dandy 
arrested for some crime the padding of his trunk- 
hose consisted of “a pair of sheets, two tablecloths, 
ten nap kins, four shirts, a hand-glass, a comb and a 
night-cap.” It is not me ntioned why this unfortu- 
nate dandy made himself a walking valise, as his of- 
fence was not larceny.— Oliver Optic’ s Magazine. 


hose 
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BEGINNING WELL, 

If a boy has gumption and pluck, two good quali- 
ties common to Yankees, and to natives of the Unit- 
ed States, he can surmount any difficulties. A boy 
in Iowa is bound to make his mark in the world. 


A boy only fifteen years old, in Blackhawk C ‘ounty, 
Iowa, whose father died three years ago, leaving his 


| widow and son an eighty-acre farm burdened with a 


$1,000 mortgage, has taken the whole and sole 
charge of the farm, hiring help only in seed time, 
1arvest and threshing, paid off the mortgage, pur- 
chased a harvester, a sulky, a plow, a wagon and 2 set 
of harness, besides a sewing-machine for his mother, 
and is now out of debt. He isa member of the Ce- 
dar Valley Agricultural Society, and attends school 
three months each winter. 


nna = 
A BRIGHT BOY, 

are sharp-witted and sce through 
hard questions in a genuine common-sense 
The following is a capital illustration: 


School-boys 


way. 


A class in mental arithmetic was questioned con- 
cerning the number of men required to = rform a 
certain piece of work in a specified time; the answer 
given was, **Twelve men and two-thirds.” A bright 
lad, perceiving the oddity of two-thirds of a man, 
instantly replied, “Twelve men and a boy fourteen 
years old’”’—fourteen being two thirds of twenty-one, 
the legal age of manhood, 

= —_ - 
RUSSIA OR MOROCCO. 

It is of little use 
brains to read them. But rich people may invest in 
large libraries, and betray themselves like the Eng- 
lish coal-dealer, The London Hornet gives the fol- 
of the effects of the late royal mar- 


to have books, unless one has 


riage: 

Bookseller—Will you hi ive these volumes bound in 
Russia or Morocco, sir‘ 

Retired Coal-dealer—Well, if I can’t have ’em 
bound in London, send ’em to Russia. We must en- 
courage that Czar now, you know, 

iieesinsaiarelipecinaiinis 
A QUEEN’S JOKE. 

Queen Victoria rarely indulges in a joke, but she 

gave a good hit at Sir Charles Dilke, who has little 


sympathy for the royal family. 


A London letter attributes to Queen Victoria a pi- 
| quant bor mot. Some one spoke disparagingly of 
Sir Charles Dilke’s criticisms of the civil list, where- 
upon the Queen remarked, “It is strange, for I re- 
member having him as a boy on my knee and strok- 
ing his hair, I suppose,” added Her Majesty, after 
a moment’s pause, “I must bave stroked it the wrong 
way.” 

_— ~ ; 


GOOD EXAMPLES, 


The Empress of Germany is one of the most sim- 
ply dressed of women, except on occksions of cere- 
mony. Her dry goods bills are said to be less than 
the wives of many of the merchants. She drives 
out in a calico dress. And Princess Bismarck, fresh 
and comely, though past sixty, superintends her 
farm work, goes about the house with a great bunch 
of keys at her girdle, and her house filled with knit- 
ted quilts and such like, the evidence of her skill 
and industry. 

ieneanodl —_ 


Why is a chicken like a farmer? Because both 
delight in a full crop. 

A Fine CLIMATE.—Mr. Leland, in his “Egyptian 
Sketch Book,’ records that the elim: ute is so uni- 
formly fine in Egypt that it ceases to be a subject of 
remark. The natives, having no changes in the 
weather to talk about when they meet, substitute 
e — nts, and what the Chinese call “handsome 
talkee 


RELIEF.—A_ Pennsylvania practitioner of medi- 
cine has a P artingtoni: im patient. He asked her, one 
y,if she had experienced any relief 

in the Sight. She said she had. First the relief 
was in one shoulder, and then in the other, and then 
*peared to settle in the back, but she put a mustard 
plaster between her shoulders and the relief left her, 


| and now she felt better. 


A GENTLEMAN who has penetrated the eastern 
section of Wetzel County, a., deseribes a sec- 
tion of about thirty square miles where a newspa- 
per, secular or religious, never finds its way. The 
mud and log-shanties contain from eight to ten chil- 
dren each, and there was one family of fifteen per- 
sons. Indian meal, he says, is the chief article of 
food. 


AN HONEST F ARMER was invited to attend a party | 


at the village doctor’s one evening, when there was 
music, both vocal and instrumental. On the follow- 
ing morning he met one of the guests, who said,— 
“Well, farmer, how did you enjoy yourself last 
Were not the quartettes exce lent?” 
“Why, really, sir, I can’t say,” said he, “for I 
didn’t taste ’em; but the pork chops were the finest 
Teverate.” 


absurdity this queer deformity of | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


] Ropinson’s INDENICAL 
best and cheapest Toilet Soap in the world. 


preparations for the t 
seph Burnett & Co.,0i Boston. The firm has always had 
the reputation of pre>.ring the best and purest cosmetics 
and extracts that the 
script. = 

No USE of any longer 
ing, drastic and nausevus pills, composed of crude and 
bulky ingredients, and put up in cheap wood or paste- 
board boxes, when we can, by a careful application of 
chemical science, extract all the cathartic and other me- 
dicinal properties from the 
and concentrate them into a minute Granule, scarcely 
larger than a mustard seed, that can be readily swallowed 
by those of the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious 
tastes. Each of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets | 
represents, in a most concentrated form, as much cathar- | 


for sale in the drug shops. 
tic power, in proportion to their size, people who have not 
tried them are apt to suppose that they are harsh or dras- 
tic in effect, but such is not at all the case, the different 
active medicinal principles of which they are composed | 
being so harmonized, one by the others, as to produce a 
most searching and thorough, yet gently and kindly oper- 
ating cathartic. 25 cents a vial, by Druggists. 





To Owners of Horses. 

No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’ Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it isa certain cure for 
Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted 
superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dollar. Sold 
by the Druggists. De pot, 10 Park Place, New York. 15-4t 


5) per day at home. Terms Free. 

$5 to ‘$2 0} GEO. STINSON & 

10¢ ys AMP LE Ss $ bs calcomanie Pictures mailed free 
25 cls. . Russeiy & Co., Medford, Mass. 


o., Portland, Me. 4 
Boys ani Girls wi anted to act as agents. 15—4t 





u IRLS don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for your 
WH Albums? Enclose 10 cents and a 3-cent stamp, | 
WILLIAM E aS, W ine heste r, Ill. 15— 


AM MOTH CORN. (12 feet high.) 
1 yc Pa : UW cts., 3 for 25 cts. 
hills 50 cts. ‘F. F It ENCH. Clyde, N. Be iit 


Dye E BYS ODY send for specimen copy of the New 
LAND a in. Address “Yew England Star,” 
vich, « 15 nl 


B gE ST OF F = R TO L ,ADY OR GENT. 
" ?K INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box Zs 
Northampte n, MI: ig l4— 


MILE and a Frown, with gilt mats, 8x10, 25e each, 
b 9 Asleep, gilt mats, 8x10, 20c each. Ser 
‘1. KEYES, Newbury, Vt. 13e0 it 


ye yur ore 
i E AUTY’ S GREATEST CHARM. 
sound, white teet Use Thurston’s Ivory 
‘tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New York, l0—ly 


t 10 TO S20 A DAY.- “Agen nts wanted for Every- 
body’s Monthly. Only 50e 

romo. Particulars sree. Address E 
, Cleveland, O 14—4t 
. EXTR AORDINARY OF FER R! 7 
de lchromo of *Whittier’s 
sent post free for 50 cts. Sells 
Ww rb. CARPENTER, 


Clean, 


The be: uu- 

Baretoot Boy » 10x 
pidly. Age nts want- 

Foxboro’, Mass. 15—ly 





“promine nt scenes. 
stamp. Assorted Dec kc 
wanted. HORTON & 


s cts. a package. 
, Prov fens e, Re 


FORE IGN ST! AMPS, Albums, ete. 
new packet list just out, free. We ha 
a large importation and sell cheaper than ever. 
Brooklyn Stamp Co., P.O. O. Box 154, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

{LASS CARD Red, 
W 'Vransparent. 
dozen in Goup, and postpaid for 50 ets. 
ple, 1c. Afust have A 
W rite to-day. FP. W.S 


Agents 
14— 








Blue, Green. 


3 doz., $1. 
gents everywhere. 


iL ES, Springfield, Vt. 15—1t 





ancing years, as your gray 
rs its color and makes 

‘ ranee more ugreeable to others as well: 

With fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age 

less noticeable. 





Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK 


BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


singly or in COMBINATION, 
ists and fancy goods dealers. 
ers wanted by 


F. H. STODDARD & CO. 
Sampies' sent free for 75 cents. 


+, Northampton, Mass, 
15—13t 


IOWA AND- NEBRASKA! 


West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent 


| Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 


Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till —— year. 
mate, long Seasons, 
tion. 
goods to those who 


BUY THIS YEAR. 
For Circulars and Maps, with full partieul: st address 
GEO. 8S. HARRIS, Land Co 
14—St Burlington,” Iowa, 


ALL AGENTS 


make a mistake if they do not write for descriptive 
circulars of the great Loapeegen Book, ** THE 
MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; or, The Home of 
the Apaches.’’ Contains 530 per ages of pe 
mance and Adventure; with upwards of 
woe Address 
ENRY L. SHEPARD & CO, 
31 Hawley Bde BOSTON. 


low Taxes, and tree Educa- 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GE¢ 


GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12 Ot 


| Canadas, Agents to sell our Chromos. 
j jects in pairs nicely mounted. 
| take immensely, Agents are making from $9 to $15 
per day, 
address on_receint of 75 cents and stamp. 
. AaTeeny & CO., Pubs., New Bedford, Mass. 
Pow] 





OATMEAL GLYCERINE.—The } 


market affords.— Worcester Tran- | 


taking the large, repulsive, grip- | 


most valuable roots and herbs, | 


Address | 


156 bushels | 
Seed for 500 | 


Agents 


Pearl 


a year, with elegant 
very body’s Month- 


ri 
sent on receipt of 


§ Clear and 
Your name beautifully printed on one 
sam- 
Outtits 25 cts. 


JE ITHE Rr fi Liling teeth, nor the peeping wrinkles of 
sibly tell of ac 


Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


are sold by all ee 
Canyvass- y 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND in the 


Rich Soil, warm Cli- | 


Free Fare and Low Freights on household | 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 


JANTED in every town in the United States and | 
sew st: “EDEOGR.AP 

They are gems ‘and | 

Samples carefully mailed and sent to any 

ALS. 


APRIL 9, 


AVILUDE; 


1874, 


Burnett’s Co: anaiie aia the most popular | 
let in this country are those of Jo- | 


| 
| 


This most popular and pe er educational game 
has become too widely and favorably known tc 
comment. It is THE BEST Game ever pub 
stant source of amusement, elevating and re 
tendency, and based 
postpaid, on r 4 
Worcester, Mass. 





tic power as is embodied in any of the large pills found 
From their wonderful cathar- | 


| That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 
| citernent at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be broug ht out this spring o sets of eight dif- 

ferent styles, at the following prices 8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
| $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
| described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on applic: pee 
= WE t & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 

| 


| PIANOS. 7 


WOODWARD & BROWN 





Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 


ROOMS, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
| 


‘WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
fice 





§& are the most beautiful in style 
and perfect in tone ever made, 
The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are th best 
ever placed in any Organs, 
They are produced byan extra set of 
ogee peculiarly voiced 

EEFEC® of whichis MOSER 
CHA RMENG and ete 


JEAN VOICE 
‘These Organs 
oS. 


afine singing tone, 

wih all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made, ‘These Organs ani Pi- 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex« 
tremely low fr cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments, 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTSS (0 th 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED (for every 
City and County in th U, Se and Canada. A 
large discount lo Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES M- {ILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York, 





send for our cielo 
just received 
Address 


MEN MAKE MONEY, 

Ladies make money, every one makes money, selling Web- 
ster’s new and improved Patent Button- hole Workers and 
Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for 75c., or send stamp 
for partic ulars. A. W. WEBSTER & Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 14— dt 
\ JANTED AGENTS-—for ‘Dr. Cornell’s Dollar 

Family Paper— Religion and Health united—A 
splendid premium to every subscriber—nothing like it in 
the countey —a rare chance—particulars free.—B. B. Rvs- 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 15—2t 








™~ sarl's White Glycerime pene- 
s the skin without injury, 
licates ali Spots, Free kles, 
an, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, 
A soft and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway 
York, and by all on 


BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 


SLY CE RIN 





What is the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will be through at the toe in 
two weeks ? 


,, SILVER TIPS Prevent this. 


50; ADDRESS ¢ OR VISITING Cards printed in in 

| oDAD est style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 

| styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
3—tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 
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NEEDL 
et READER. 


A great want provided for. Entire relief from the vex~ 
| ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable to the 
| dim-sighted ; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—t hough 
| clouds darken or Jamps are dim ao wanted—Men 

and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent by 


.C, | mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 


Agents order Price List of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 4—18t 


H 99 A new book on the art of 
« Writing by Sound; s com 
5 | plete system of Phouetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
| trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord’ rayer is written with 
| forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail,50Cts. Agents wantel, 
| -daress T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 3. Seventh Stréet, Phila., 
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